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Events of the Géleck. 


Tue Belgians have won a respite for Europe by their 





compromise proposal to the Reparations Commission, 
and while no one can be satisfied with it, or wholly at 
ease, it has saved us all from things which would have 
been infinitely worse. In form it is not a moratorium. 
Germany is not excused from her monthly payments, but 
she will not pay cash, and need only deposit bonds post- 
dated to January. Meanwhile the Belgians (who had a 
claim to these payments) are about to negotiate with the 
Germans to find suitable guarantees. Failing these, they 
may claim the gold of the Reichsbank’s reserve. No one 
knows how any of these conditions are to be satisfied. 
The Germans have apparently nothing new to offer in 
the way of guarantees, yet the surrender of their bank 
reserve would be ruinous, and it is singular that the 
Allies, after insisting that the Bank must be independent 
of the German Government, should have treated this gold 
as if it were the property of the Reich. But the general 
view seems to be that the Belgians are not likely to be 
harsh or rash, and before January ‘‘ something may 


turn up.” 
* * * 


Tats very qualified optimism is reflected in the 
comparative steadiness of the mark at something over 
6,000, while the franc remains at 57. Evidently the panic 
is over, but there is no new wave of hope. We do not 
ourselves see the way out of the various difficulties of 
the Belgian compromise, unless before January a solution 
of the whole problem is reached which enables Germany 
to raise a foreign loan. The French (and it is good news) 
are urging that a full meeting of the Supreme Council 
be held about November to consider the entire problem 
of the indemnity and inter-Allied debts. It cannot be 
said that M. Poincaré’s answer to the Balfour Note, 
which is published in the meanwhile, is a good preface 
to such a Conference. It makes it pretty clear that the 
French have no thought of paying the debt to us, and 
yet they haggle over certain of ite items. Again they 
insist, for reasons which to us seem puzzling, that 
America has some obvious priority over ourselves as 3 





creditor. It is not an engaging document. But the real 
issue remains as yet in silence. It would be folly on our 
part to forgive the French debt if the Rhineland occupa- 
tion continues. On that we are glad to see that the 
Trade Union Congress laid stress. 


* * * 

Tue defeat, or series of defeats, which the Turks 
have inflicted on the Greeks in Asia Minor is decisive, 
and means.the énd of the dream of a Greek Empire on 
the mainland. The news is meagre, but one fact stands 
out, and obviates the need for battle pictures or strategic 
diagrams. The Greek Government now declares its 
intention of evacuating Asia Minor, and asks for the 
mediation of the Powers to help it to obtain an armistice. 
So far as we can guess, the Turks may have delivered an 
attack all along the line, but their chief effort was 
probably a blow at the Greek centre, which collapsed. 
The northern and southern Greek armies were thus 
isolated from each other, and were both compelled to 
retreat hastily, abandoning guns and stores. Greek 
troops have the qualities, but also the defects, of a 
nervous temperament. They may display great dash in 
an advance, and give way to panic in a retreat. Whether 
it was so in this case we do not know, but, in any event, 
the war in Asia is over, save for the retreat to the coast. 
The Greek accounts lay stress on the fact that the Turks 
had been well armed from French sources, and even 
made use of tanks, On Thursday it was reported that 
King Constantine had left Athens by night for an 
unknown destination. 


¥ * * 

In one sense the task for the Allies, who will after 
long hesitation meet at Venice to devise a policy, 
is simplified. The evacuation of Smyrna is now decided 
by events which neither London nor Athens can control. 
But if the Allies should try to secure the Greek retreat 
by asking for an armistice, is it not certain that the 
Turks will reply by demanding the withdrawal of the 
Greeks from Eastern Thrace also? To the loss of 
Adrianople the Turks never have reconciled themselves, 
and after a decisive victory they are not likely to 
moderate their demands. Thus there are now two main 
issues: (1) What means do the Allies propose for the pro- 
tection of the Greek minority in Asia Minor? and (2) 
Are they agreed at any cost to defend the Greek 
possession of Thrace? Smyrna, we should say, can be 
guaranteed from massacre by a few Allied warships in its 
roadstead, but the interior presents a much harder 
problem. We have always urged that a gendarmerie 
should be organized under European officers appointed 
by the League of Nations. But such a solution can only 
be worked with Turkish consent, and that, again, can be 


‘secured only if the Allies are united. That seems too 


much to hope for, and the immediate solution will 
probably be a flight of the Greek inhabitants to the coast. 
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An even graver problem is presented by Constan- 
tinople and Thrace. ‘‘ The City,’’ as Greeks call it, is 
not in the hands of the Kemalists at all, but of the Allies 
with a tame Turkish administration under them. The 
Greeks in Thrace are not in much danger of direct attack 
(since they hold the seas), so long as the Allies are agreed 
to maintain their veto on any Kemalist advance. But 
just how long will the French (and in a less degree the 
Italians), who have been helping the Turks quite openly, 
agree to support Downing Street in retaining Thrace for 
the Greeks? The consequences of the contrary, not to 
say hostile, policies followed by Britain and France in 
the Near East are now dangerously evident. They 
caused and protracted this Grece-Turkish war, and led 
to ghastly massacres by both sides. We are now brought 
up against the choice (since our champion has been 
knocked out) of either directly opposing the Turks, or 
of giving way to them and to the French. We have done 
no good service to our friends, and we have exposed our- 
selves to failure, thanks mainly to two gross miscalcula- 
tions. Downing Street overestimated the military 
capacity of the Greeks, and it ought to have known that 
the Turks would never submit to its puppet pashas in 
Constantinople. 

- * * 


Tue third meeting of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva opened quietly this week. Its leading 
personnel does not differ greatly from last year. 
Lord Balfour leads the British Delegation, not one of 
much distinction. Fortunately for our useful service 
towards constructive internationalism, Lord Robert Cecil 
and Prof. Gilbert Murray are representing South Africa. 
The otherwise unanimous election of Sefior Agustin 
Edwards, of Chili, to the Presidency of the Assembly, 
was followed by the significant withdrawal of the repre- 
sentatives of Peru. The agenda is both large and varied, 
and in its initial stage is submitted to six Commissions. 
The most important of the issues on the agenda are 
Reduction of Armaments, the application of Hungary 
for admission, and certain Amendments to the Cove- 
nant. But having regard to the terrible urgency of the 
European situation, the Assembly, however well mean- 
ing, can accomplish but little. The application of 
Germany for membership, essential to true inter- 
nationalism, has been rendered impossible by recent 
events ; and though the appalling case of Austria will 
doubtless be raised in debate, the Assembly has neither 
authority nor finance to deal with it effectively. French 
policy blocks disarmament, and therefore financial 
recovery for Europe. 


* 7 - 


Tue League’s good work was well advertised 
at the first debate by one grateful client, Albania, 
which, indeed, owes its very life to a rare impulse 
of the League towards direct action. Professor 
Gilbert Murray pleaded for further attempts to 
realize the League’s guardianship over racial 
minorities, and something may possibly come of that. 
He rightly mentioned Macedonia as in special need of 
attention. But there are other regions. The Poles of 
Upper Silesia, for example, celebrated the meeting of 
the Assembly by a two days’ pogrom against Jews in 
Kattowitz, the second since the partition. It will be 
unfortunate if nothing is done to safeguard the German 
schools in Czecho-Slovakia. 


. * * 


Tue full text has now been published of a document 
around which a storm has been raging for some weeks. 
It is the circular letter from the Government of India 
to the Provincial Governments, asking for their con- 





sidered opinion upon the demand made by the Legislative 
Assembly last February for increased Indianization of 
the public services. One thing should be said about the 
document with the clearest emphasis: it is a most 
admirable State paper—so admirable, indeed, that 
if Lord Reading had had the wisdom to order 
its release to the Indian Press three months ago, 
he would not only have escaped a disagreeable experience, 
but would have been able to confound all his critics. 
The letter, which bears the signature of Mr. S. P. 
O’Donnell, Secretary to the Government of India, covers 
the whole difficult question in a series of lucid and 
balanced paragraphs. It summarizes the case for Indiani- 
zation in relation to the new Constitution ; recalls that 
among Indian reformers this demand is older than the 
demand for self-government; deals with the existing 
serious difficulties of Europeans in the services, and the 
prospects of future recruitment in England ; and points 
out that, so far as can be seen, a strong European element 
will continue to be necessary, and that the educated 
classes of India, hostile at present, may, under the 
changing conditions of public life, not always be so. In 
a word, if Mr. Lloyd George had spoken as the Govern- 
ment of India wrote, there ought not to have been any 
noise at all. 
* * * 


Lorp Reapinc, on September 5th, opened the 
Central Legislative Assembly with a statement designed 
to remove the impression left by his earlier comment on 
the Prime Minister’s unfortunate speech. No promises, 
he said, had been broken, no pledge had been violated: 
why should there be any doubt on the subject? The 
Viceroy, however, went on to say that in India too much 
regard had been paid to the declaration of 1917, and not 
enough to the preamble of the Act of 1919, which 
emphasized the progressive nature of the constitutional 
advance. He added a stiff rebuke for the boycotting of 
the Prince of Wales (this is the first candid admission as 
to that movement), and a castigation of the Non-Co- 
operators. The cabled summary of the speech implies 
that its crucial passages might easily have been more 
wisely phrased. The whole question of policy, as raised 
by Mr. Lloyd George, is to be debated in the Assembly 
this week. In the meantime the news from the Punjab 
indicates a serious extension of the trouble among the 
Sikhs, great numbers of whom are under arrest. The 
bands of Akalis (militant devotees) are in daily:collision 
with the police, and have organized an emergency hospital 
service for their wounded ; while the Punjab has been 
further disturbed by riots in the Multan district. 


* * * 


Tue effect of the industrial events of the year was 
plainly seen in the remarkably subdued atmosphere in 
which the Trade Union Congress opened its proceedings 
at Southport. It was not so much the loss of a million 
and a quarter members since last year’s Congress as the 
realization of the impotence of the movement in face of 
the employers’ attacks that explained the placidity of 
the discussions and the desire to avoid controversy and 
recrimination. Mr. R. B. Walker is an able leader of 
the agricultural workers, but he is not a noteworthy force 
in the general trade union movement, and there was 
little in his address from the President’s chair to inspire 
the delegates or clarify their ideas on the difficult matters 
of industrial policy. The address was composed for the 
most part of generalities and vague hints. In its under- 
tone of resentment against a ‘‘ ruthless Capitalism,’ 
however, it reflected a mood which is more prevalent in 
the workshop and among the unemployed than in the 
ranks of the union leaders and officials. This mood, 
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which manifested itself in a declaration by one of the 
engineers’ delegates that their lost battle would be 
renewed whenever a favorable opportunity came, must 
be reckoned with. 

* * * 

THE speeches on the European situation may be 
ranked with the best ever delivered in the Congress. 
The growing interest in international affairs which one 
noted at the Edinburgh Conference of the Labor Party 
was even more marked during this discussion in the 
Congress. There was an ardent note in the appreciation of 
the delegates when Miss Bondfield spoke indignantly of 
the effect of the humiliations heaped upon the people of 
the Rhineland by some of the armies of occupation. The 
analysis of the Reparations question by Mr. Thomas, and 
Mr. Tom Shaw’s frank warning to French Labor of the 
danger of driving the German workers either to the 
Monarchists or to the Communists, undoubtedly 
accorded with the opinions of the delegates. The com- 
prehensive resolution on the subject may be taken as 
Labor’s election programme on international affairs. 
The decision of the Congress to increase the affiliation 
fee from one penny to threepence per member, so that 
funds may be found for the maintenance of the “ Daily 
Herald,’’ was not unanimous, but the voting suggested 
that the need for a strong Labor Press is realized more 
clearly than it was a few months ago. There is less 
perfect understanding, however, of the difficulty of com- 
bining party control with the essentials without which 
a newspaper can have neither vitality nor influence. 

* * * 


Tue ‘ Daily Herald ’’ is now owned and controlled 
by the great body of trade unionists. From Monday 
next the price of the “ Daily Herald ”’ will be a penny. 
Now that even important advertisers are doubting the 
value of the circulation of insurance coupons, perhaps 
the Labor daily will have a chance—if trade unionists 
prove as loyal to their own interests as they are now to 
the interests of that “Capitalist Press ” which, they 
declare, they dislike so much. And Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe is now the editor of the “Daily Herald.” 
We can congratulate trade unionists on that. If 
they will give their own paper a chance, he is the very 
man to make the most of it for them. The appointment 
is a happy one; indeed, we are so convinced of the 
rightness of the choice that we feel the paper must some- 
how have caught the eye of good-luck. 


* * x 


Wits the meeting of the Dail to-day Ireland enters 
on a very critical week. The Irregulars have prosecuted 
their campaign of destruction and murder more briskly 
than ever since the death of Michael Collins, and though 
they are incapable of any military effort, they can do a 
great deal of mischief. Whether the Dail will be able 
to give effective help in suppressing anarchy, it is diffi- 
cult to say. The recollections of the last Dail are not 
encouraging. But there is no doubt that it was the 
wise and proper thing to summon it. When the responsi- 
bility for saving Ireland from confusion is put directly 
and formally on her representatives, it will be easier to 
give shape and effect to the general desire for order. 
A report, unconfirmed as we go to press, has reached 
Dublin that de Valera and Erskine Childers are prisoners 
in Cork, and that Childers is wounded. 


* * * 
AN encouraging symptom is the better relationship 


of the Government to the Labor Party. One sign of this 
improvement was the postponement last week of the 





building employers’ notices. If these had taken effect, 
another fourteen thousand would have been added to 
Dublin’s unemployed, who already number something 
like twenty thousand. It is obviously most important to 
secure the co-operation of the Trade Unions in the main- 
tenance of order. Their members have been grossly 
oppressed by the bands of Irregulars, and the Labor 
Party is vitally interested in the defeat of militarism. 
The ‘‘ Irish Times ”’ calls for a Centre Party in an article 
studiously moderate and sensible, bearing no trace of the 
hysterical temper in which opponents of Labor, and of 
Irish Labor particularly, speak in this country. The 
writer argues that Ireland is by genius a Conservative 
country, and that Labor will serve a useful purpose in 
combating an excessive tendency in that direction. Ire- 
land will feel her way to more healthy politics when 
parties settle down on their natural lines, and this change 
will be a help in improving the relations with Ulster. 
There the prospect shows more of a glimpse of hope than 
it has done for some time. 


* * * 


THE judgment of the Board of Trade inquiry into 
the case of the ‘‘ Egypt ’’ was drastic. The suspension 
of the certificate of the master, and the ‘censuring of the 
chief officer, are greatly heavier punishments than the 
layman might suppose. Yet, as the Court of Inquiry 
pointed out, it was the ‘‘ system ’’ which was to blame; 
and Lord Inchcape, who occasionally has some general 
observation to make concerning national affairs, now has 
an opportunity to apply himself to his own, for he is 
Chairman of Directors of the P. & O. Company ; and his 
august corporation has never before had such a cold and 
hard dressing-down in public as it got from the Wreck 
Commissioner who presided over the Court. The Lascar 
crew, to whose panic the loss of life was first attributed, 
were not blamed even for their panic. Boat stations had 
not been allotted, and the resulting confusion was 
natural. We would suggest that with the increase in 
size and speed of passenger ships it is high time all the 
statutory provisions for the safety of ocean travellers were 
overhauled. They are out of date. They were not 
devised for the modern gigantic floating hotels. Among 
other things, though those Lascars were excused their 
panic, it should be understood that white seamen are 
more expensive than native ; and some skill and nerve are 
necessary for getting out a ship’s boats in a hurry. Again, 
there is no doubt that the means for lowering boats safely 
from huge liners have not evolved to the same stage of 
perfection as the saloons and popular attractions of a 
ship. 

* * * 

A CORRESPONDENT writes:—‘‘ The many amateur 
experts in the question of Reparation who cannot refrain 
from depicting the marvellous prosperity of Germany and 
Austria, the boom on the stock markets of these 
countries, and proving their capacity to ‘ pay,’ will find 
some justification in the following short, true story. A 
London banker bought in the middle of May for £50 
Austrian kronen at the rate of 40,000 to the £, and 
received, therefore, 2,000,000 kronen, with which he 
purchased 250 shares of the most prominent bank in 
Vienna, at a price of 8,000 kronen each. The shares 
went up to 48,000 kronen each, and he was wise enough 
to take the huge profit of ten million kronen. He con- 
verted the 12,000,000 kronen at the then ruling rate 
of exchange of 350,000 kronen to the £, which realized 
£34 5s. 7d. The huge profit turned into a loss of 
about £16.” 
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Politics and Affarrs. 


THE MYTH OF WAR-GUILT. 


THERE has come in the relations of Germany with the 
Allies one of those rare pauses which are precious in a 
world that knows no peace. If the ideal of active peace 
is beyond us, it is much that we see passive peace in 
prospect for a term of months. If co-operation and 
mutual aid are too high for us, at least let us thank 
Belgium and the Reparations Commission for a truce to 
threats and quarrels. There are several ways in which 
we hope that it will be used: firstly for the rescue of 
Austria, which is already over the brink ; and next for 
the study of the German and Inter-Allied debts. But to 
our thinking, a preface to these economic studies 1s 
necessary, a course in contemporary history. For nearly 
four years the Allies have been attempting to carry out 
the dispositions of Versailles. That they are unworkable 
and disastrous almost everyone now realizes. Some part 
of them has been modified already, and much more will 
have to be changed if Europe is to remain a civilized 
continent. These piecemeal revisions may come too late. 
It is growing clearer that it is not merely the details, 
but the whole foundation of the Versailles settlement 
which must be challenged. With all its faults and follies, 
it was not devoid of logic and consistency. It started out 
from a definite assumption, and worked it out to its 
last consequences. The assumption was stated in the 
Treaty itself. The Allies in §231 coerced Germany 
into accepting “the responsibility for causing all 
the loss and damage” which the Allies had 
suffered “as a consequence of the war imposed 
upon them by the aggression of Germany and her 


allies.”’ 








The sole guilt and the whole responsibility 
were thrown on our late enemies, and from this pre- 
mise the Allies drew the conclusion not merely that 
they must pay for the damage, but also that their power 
for evil must be broken by the economic fetters and 
losses imposed on Germany, by the dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary, by sundry territorial arrangements 
inspired by strategy, and by measures of disarmament 
applied to them alone. Now one may, even if one 
accepts the premise, challenge the whole spirit of this 
settlement. Much that may be just is not expedient. 
Nor was it just to treat the German and Austrian 
Republics, which had made a revolution, as the guilty 
heirs of their former rulers, exposed to the same punish- 
ment and the same suspicions. Moreover, even if one 
holds that the Allies, one and all, were, by accident or 
grace, innocent in 1914, it by no meuns follows that they 
are worthy of omnipotence, and exempt from temptation 
to abuse their power. Such considerations, reinforced 
by recent economic history, are ground enough on which 
to oppose the Treaties, and demand their modification. 
None the less, even while we face this necessity, the 
original premise still works, and one finds M. Poincaré, 
for example, in his latest Note, taking credit for the 
moderation which refrained from demanding from 
Germany the whole cost of the war. It is practically as 
well as theoretically important to be clear whether 
Mr. Lloyd George was right in 1917, when he spoke of 
the war as— 


“ the most dangerous conspiracy ever plotted against the 
liberty of nations, carefully, skilfully, insidiously, clan- 
destinely planned in every detail, with ruthless, cynical 
determination,”’ 


or whether his revised view in December, 1920, was 
correct, when he admitted that— 
“no one at the head of affairs quite meant war at that 


stage (before August 1st, 1914). It was something into 
which they glided, or rather staggered or stumbled.” 





The former view explains Versailles: the latter view 
prepares for Genoa. 

It is not sufficient, either for justice or for history, 
to confine our attention to the events which followed the 
murder of the Heir to the Austrian throne. If the war 
were the culmination of a German conspiracy, its traces 
must be apparent on a re-reading of history. For our 
own part we do not find them there. What we do dis- 
cover is a jungle, in which every Power armed and most 
Powers intrigued for stakes which were usually the 
profitable opportunities for expansion and development 
in the backward portions of the earth. That German 
armaments were on land the more efficient is not a matter 
for reproach. This efficiency was in the main the fruit 
of a higher industrial civilization. Neither France nor 
Russia was surprised by the war, and both of them had 
carried out increases and improvements in the years and 
months immediately before it, which implied the resolve 
to be ready for it. Unfortunately the French Staff made 
some bad mistakes, notably in its reliance on field-guns 
and its plan for a swift offensive through Lorraine, while 
the Russian Staff was as incompetent and corrupt as 
it was confident. In the matter of naval armaments, 
if it is proper for the United States to-day to claim 
equality with us at sea, was it a proof of evil intent that 
Germany should aspire to be a formidable second? 
Again, if stress be laid on the action of Germany in 
holding up the reduction of armaments at the second 
Hague Conference, is it likely that France would have 
accepted it, and is it fair to ignore our responsibility by 
our maintenance of the right of capture at sea? 





When one turns to questions of territory and expan- 
sion, the fact is that in the decisive pre-war years it was 
the Allies in Morocco, Tripoli, Persia, Manchuria, and 
Korea, who actually won the chief stakes. On the most 
influential of these issues we can never forget that France, 
which secured Morocco, has a surplus of iron-ore and a 
stationary population, while Germany had a deficiency of 
the former and a surplus of the latter. In that struggle— 
though Germany’s manners, thanks to the morbid 
dramatic taste of the Kaiser, were provocative—the fact 
is that each side, on at least one occasion, was ready to 
go to war over this sordid Imperialist issue. The broad 
fact about this whole period is that while the mainten- 
ance of a solid armed block in Central Europe was 
undoubtedly a danger, the efforts of the Entente to break 
it up or encircle it were also a challenge. The system 
of a balance resting on armed alliances was essentially 
vicious, and neither side so acted as to rob it of its 
potential menace. If they must rebut the charge of 
conspiracy, the Germans are entitled to answer that they 
might have made their world-war with much better 
prospects to themselves if they had used the years when 
we were preoccupied in South Africa, or Russia at grips 
with Japan. 


But if we are to concern ourselves with the 
pre-history of the war, Russian policy deserves no less 
attention than German. The cumulative evidence is 


| strong that powerful and growing forces in Russia, which 


included some leaders of the Cadet party, as well as 
the Staff, the clique of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
and the forward section of the diplomatic service, were 
bent on a war with Austria and Germany, for the dual 
purpose of breaking-up the Habsburg monarchy and 
seizing Constantinople. The Balkan League, which 
Russia promoted, was really, in her intention, a combina- 
tion for a war against Austria, and was turned first of 
all against Turkey only by the impatience of the Balkan 
States. Again, the secret report (published by the 
Bolsheviks) of a Russian Cabinet Council, which in 
February, 1914, took all the preliminary decisions for @ 
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landing at the Straits and a consequential war against 
Germany has been almost wholly ignored in this 
country. On the whole, we should say that there 
is at least as much evidence of a bellicose temper and 
a hopeful looking for war in the ruling circles of 
Russia and even of France, on the eve of Serajevo, as 
there is of the same moral disease in the Central Empires. 





When we turn to the actual inception of the war, the 
first mental duty for an Englishman is to dismiss Belgium 
from his mind. It was a consequence, an aggravation, 
in itself a crime, but it was not the cause of the war. 
Indeed, there is little doubt that Sir Edward Grey would 
have decided (as he held himself free) to come in, even 
had Belgium been spared, and in so doing he would have 
had the support of the Tory leaders, who pronounced for 
war before this provocation existed. He could not 
honorably have absolved himself from his implied ties to 
France, and, in spite of his denials in Parliament, the 
naval convention with Russia awaited only the last 
formalities of completion. 

We can attempt here only the briefest summary of 
the broad impression which remains in our own mind 
after some study of the ample literature that has gradu- 
ally become available. Perhaps the first important 
correction to be made is that the Habsburg Government 
was not the cipher that it was generally thought to be. 
It acted from Serajevo onwards as an independent Power. 
The issue was for it an internal one. The attitude of 
Berlin was, of course, one of entire solidarity—and how, 
after that shocking crime, could it be otherwise !/—but not 
one of initiative. The now published debates of the 
Austro-Hungarian Council show an appalling levity and 
chauvinism, especially in Ministers of Slav origin, and 
here, we think, lies the first, and at this stage the 
heaviest, responsibility for the war. The balance of 
evidence is that Berlin was not privy to the terrible 
ultimatum addressed to Serbia. As for the German 
“Crown Council,’ that is as certainly a war-time myth 
as the later corpse factory. Berlin at this stage backed 
Austria, upheld the thesis that the handling of the Serb 
menace was her internal affair, kept the lists for her, 
and rejected Sir Edward Grey’s first proposal of media- 
tion. In retrospect, while we hail the good intention, 
we cannot think that this proposal was happy in form, if 
only because it treated Italy as an assessor on a court of 
neutrals likely to be friendly to Austria. 


A change in Germany’s attitude came about with 
the acceptance by Serbia of all but the last humiliations 
involved in the ultimatum. The Kaiser’s view was that 
Austria ought to have been satisfied. As warnings 
arrived from London, the Chancellor became alarmed 
and apprehensive. Much too late in the day Berlin 
realized that this ‘‘ internal ’’ Austrian question was 
really the prelude to a possible world-war. Sir Edward 
Grey asked him to “‘ press the button.’’ He did press it. 
There is now no doubt about the authenticity of those 
warning, pleading, almost threatening telegrams to 
Vienna. At last Berlin did really back the Grey 
proposal in its drastically modified form. Austria went 
her way, paid no heed, and for the second time did her 
part to render war inevitable. Why this rash indepen- 
dence? Was it that she judged the pleadings of Berlin 
to be insincere? We do not think so. She knew very 
well that Berlin dare not let her be smashed by Russia, 
however recklessly she might behave. She may also 
have known or guessed that Russia also would so act as 
to incur her share of responsibility. And so 


Russia did, in fact. The details and  con- 





sequences of the Russian general mobilization were a 
tabooed theme ‘in all Allied countries during the war. 
There is no excuse for this silence to-day. Not all the 
facts are accurately known. The Russians “‘ lied ’’ (as 
General Suchomlinoff admitted in his trial) to each 
other, to their Tsar, to their opponents, and also to their 
Allies. We are not even now perfectly clear whether the 
general mobilization may not have dated from the 28th 
or even from the 25th of July. It was indisputably and 
officially in full swing on the 30th. That suffices for our 


purpose, and we need not here attempt to disentangle 
the lies. 


The broad fact is, then, that apart from 
the local Austrian mobilization against Serbia, 
Russia took the first fatal step to a world-war 
by ordering a general mobilization. That is, even for 
the lay mind, an evidently grave step. It is the first 
resort to deeds. It was commonly said during the war 
that the axiom that mobilization is equivalent to a 
declaration of war is a principle of Prussian militarism. 
Even on that showing the case against Russia is strong. 
She knew this ‘‘ idiosyncrasy ’’ of the German mind 
very well. So did London. So did Paris. Warnings 
reached her from every side, from us, from the French, 
and from the Germans direct. Knowing very well that 
the Germans would regard a general (as distinct from a 
partial) mobilization as equivalent to war, she none the 
less mobilized generally. We ‘‘ pressed the button ”’ in 
Petersburg, as Bethmann-Hollweg pressed it in Vienna, 
and both Allies took their course. But, as we now know, 
the case is even stronger. For this axiom that mobiliza- 
tion means war was not a specifically German doctrine. 
It was just as much a Russo-French doctrine. It is 
embedded in plain, categorical words in the military con- 
vention attached to the Franco-Russian Alliance. It 
had been expounded in official memoranda and orders cf 
the day long years before the war broke out. It was the 
basis of the Entente system. Only the poor, muddle- 
headed weakling of a Tsar dreamed of disputing it. 
When his staff, with the concurrence of Sazonoff, made 
their general mobilization, they declared war. 


We have no aspiration after judicial functions, and 
no pretension to the judicial mind. We are content, for 
our own part, to record the tentative impression that 
the main direct guilt for the war falls not on Germany 
so much as on the Austrian and Russian official cliques. 
But if that is a personal impression, we claim something 
more for the conclusion that the doctrine of Germany’s 
exclusive guilt is a disreputable myth. There is 
a more practical conclusion. The whole body of 
the Treaties rests on this myth. The foundation 
is as rotten as the superstructure. Germany was not 
innocent; far from it. She had her own part in the 
causation of the war, and the violation of Belgium was 
her peculiar crime. But it is equally true, on a long 
view at least of history, that no other Power was 
innocent, not even Edwardian England. But the 
myth of Germany’s sole responsibility still deludes the 
masses in the victor lands. It corrodes the minds of 
the vanquished with the sense that nowhere in the world 
is there justice or the hope of justice. It perpetuates our 
jungle of wild beasts, and German students murder to-day 
as Serb students murdered in 1914. If we are to 
reconstruct, it must be with truth as the foundation, 

We conclude with a proposal. However useful the 
investigations of isolated students or unofficial com- 
mittees may be, they are not authoritative. To clear 
up this tangle we need a tribunal as expert and as 
authoritative as civilization can produce, It is, we 
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think, a problem rather for historians than for lawyers. 
We suggest that the Rectors of the neutral Universities 
should meet together, and appoint a commission of 
historians to hear evidence, to open archives, and to 
frame conclusions. The League of Nations is the proper 
body to put this charge upon the Universities. 





THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 


DisraELi made the important discovery that the increase 
in the number of voters did not necessarily mean an 
increase in the strength of the attack on class power. 
During the last year there has been a marked decline in 
Trade Union membership. In 1920 the Trade Union 
Congress represented 6,505,482 workers; in 1921, 
6,416,510. This year the figure is 5,127,308. This 
reduction is a serious fact, but it is easy to exaggerate 
its moral significance and effect. In 1915 the figure was 
2,682,357. Would anybody say, looking back on the 
last seven years, that this great and rapid growth of 
Trade Unionism during the war represented anything 
like an equivalent increase in its power? On the con- 
trary. It would be difficult to name a period of history 
in which Trade Unionism has suffered greater reverses 
than the reverses that have followed in rapid succession 
since the year 1919. The most superficial survey of the 
facts is enough to make it clear that for certain purposes 
a Trade Union may actually be the weaker for additions 
to its membership. This was true to some extent of the 
growth of Trade Unionism in the war. No doubt a good 
proportion of the Trade Unionists who joined during 
the war were women, who‘have now left their industrial 
occupations, and the remarkable drop in the figures of 
the Workers’ Union (half a million in 1920, a quarter 
of a million in 1921) is partly explained in this way. But 
it denotes also the abandonment of Trade Unionism 
among the agricultural workers in certain counties, where 
there was a rally in the years of the war and the first 
year of the peace that recalled the missionary enthusiasm 
of the days of Arch. The effective strength of a Trade 
Union depends in the last resort on the ratio between 
the practising Trade Unionists and the sleeping Trade 
Unionists in its ranks. When the preponderance of the 
second sort passes a certain point, the Union becomes 
weaker as its members increase, Friends and opponents 
alike often overlook this truth, and they think that the 
mere enrolling of men and women whose hearts and 
interests are not seriously engaged in the concerns or 
the fortunes of their Union, creates an army. There is 
all the difference between a body in which a sense of 
common purpose is strong and general, and one in which 
it is weak and only found here and there. Trade Unions 
are like the modern town or the modern State. To 
understand their difficulties it is better to study 
Graham Wallas’s ‘‘ Human Nature in Politics ’’ than 
the simple and lucid analysis of the Utilitarians. 

Could the Trade Unions have cut a less melancholy 
figure in the last three years, or were circumstances too 
strong even for the wisest and most far-sighted states- 
manship? What is their share in the responsibility for 
the million and a-half unemployed men and women 
who walk the streets, for the catastrophic fall of miners’ 
wages, for the weakness of the engineering unions, for 
the loss of the Agricultural Wages Board, and for the 
other disasters that have overtaken the working-class 
world? No sensible observer would deny that the main 
responsibility falls on the Government. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s peace and Mr, Churchill’s wars stand out as the 








great disturbing causes. If our Ministers had had the 
imagination and courage to play at Paris the part 
that Wellington-and Castlereagh played when Europe 
sat in judgment on France, we should have escaped the 
worst of our disasters. If they had been straightforward 
and less concerned with party tactics in handling the 
big industrial issues of the last four years, our industries 
would be in better circumstances, and they would have 
less of the atmosphere of a sullen civil war. As for the 
employers, their want of foresight and of generosity— 
so conspicuous, for example, in the conduct of the 
engineering dispute—has created a bitterness that sooner 
or later will find a fatal opportunity. It is not sur- 
prising that Trade Unionists, as they read the criticisms 
flung at them in certain newspapers, and note how the 
criminal blunders of policy for which they are suffering 
are condoned or applauded, are tempted to put all the 
blame on others. This, of eourse, is an untenabie 
judgment. The Trade Unions have been faced with 
difficulties and problems that would have taxed statesmen 
and leaders of exceptional power, character, and 
experience, and they have been no match for them. The 
establishment of a General Council, with its thirty-two 
elected representatives, is an attempt to improve the 
efficiency of Trade Unions by improving their general 
organization, but, as Mr. Clynes points out, the great 
quantity and confusion of unions and federations 
involved in any big dispute make it very difficult to give 
effective power to such a body. 

There is a difficulty that goes deeper than this diffi- 
culty of organization, though the two are related. It is 
illustrated by Mr. Walker’s Presidential address, in 
which he spoke of the choice before the workers as 
challenge or surrender to Capitalism. When men are 
fighting, and particularly when they are fighting in an 
atmosphere of bitter grievance, they talk like this in 
absolutes. But Mr. Walker knows that if a Labor 
Government were returned to-morrow it would not 
pursue any such clear-cut policy as these words suggest. 
There would be no general measure confiscating wealth or 
nationalizing all the industries of the country. Does 
anybody suppose that the engineering industry and the 
cotton industry would be turned into State industries? 
Over a large field of industry a Labor Government would 
have to find a policy that was not nationalization. Its 
policy, in fact, would be neither surrender nor challenge 
in any sweeping or annihilating sense. It would challenge 
Capitalism in the sense that it would assert human rights 
against the claims of profit, but there are a vast number 
of people who would challenge Capitalism in that way, 
though they have no idea of upsetting the industrial 
system. 

Now the policy and tactics of Trade Unionism turn, 
in a great many cases, on questions of the kind that do 
not admit of uncompromising answers. Take, for 
example, the case of the agricultural laborer. The agri- 
cultural laborer has been hard hit by the loss of the 
Agricultural Wages Board. To men intent on the fine, 
militant, sweeping ideas of Socialism, the Agricultural 
Wages Board seemed a very poor thing, and not worth 
a hard struggle. But if Trade Union policy is to have 
any relation to the desires and needs of Trade Unionists, 
the Agricultural Wages Board should have been 
defended to the last. And the Congress on Monday 
passed a resolution calling for its restoration. So with 
the Cave Committee on the Trade Boards. As soon as 
the employers began to prepare their attack the Trade 
Unionists ought to have prepared their defence. The 
Ministry of Labor ought to have been bombarded with 
resolutions. Labor should have shown its teeth. It may 
be a fine, heroic gesture to say to the sweated woman 
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worker or the agricultural laborer: “We are very sorry 
that you are even worse off than other wage slaves, but 
there is no way out of it until we have destroyed Capi- 
talism ; you cannot ask us to surrender ’’ ; but the effect 
on the sweated worker or the agricultural laborer is 
much the same as if you said, “ Capitalism is a first-rate 
thing; don’t ask us to challenge it.’’ If Labor policy 
and Trade Union policy were uncompromising, if it aimed 
at universal nationalization, then it would be right to 
put little energy and mind into any other solution. But 
if, as is the case, the Labor Party has no such intentions, 
then the defence of human rights against the claims of 
profits will be maintained by one method in one industry, 
and by another method in another. And a method may 
be useful even if it is not final. The miners rejected the 
Government’s scheme with scorn. It was (and still is) 
our view that the Sankey scheme was much better, and 
that the Government should have adopted it. But we 
think that the miners would be in a better positi6® to-day 
if they had accepted the inferior alternative, and that it 
would not have tried their strength. The difficulty at 
present is that the Trade Unions are fighting a half- 
hearted battle. They cannot put out their whole 
strength either for nationalization, to which great bodies 
of Trade Unionists are lukewarm or hostile, or for the 
defence of such things as Wage Boards, which the more 
ardent think unimportant. What the Trade Unions 
have to ask of themselves is not whether a particular 
policy countenances or recognizes Capitalism, but 
whether it serves their purposes. The true course 
of the Unions, as it seems to us, is to conserve 
whatever they have gained, to hold on to all 
systems that give them any degree of control in 
industry, to press for a sound scheme of industrial insur- 
ance, to help the building guilds, and to use their political 
strength in order to put into power a Government which 
thinks that education, housing, and social reconstruction 
are things that matter. 





PRESIDENT HARDING’S DIFFICULTIES. 


‘* GovERNMENT, after all, is a very simple thing,’’ said 
Mr. Warren G. Harding upon being elected Chief 
Executive of the United States. The experience of very 
few months in Washington was more than sufficient to 
make the President realize his error. To-day his 
Administration is struggling against a sea of troubles 
almost unbounded. The country we commonly regard as 
more fortunate than all others is in the grip of a crisis, 
political and economic, by comparison with which our 
own condition appears almost agreeable. A state of 
industrial warfare has prevailed in the United States 
more or less since the Republicans came into power, 
eighteen months ago. Obstinate textile strikes in New 
England—where, as in the coal regions of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, the industrial communities live in 
a Balkanlike atmosphere of conflict—the coal stoppage, 
and the railway strike, have synchronized with the 
gathering of a political storm which threatens the 
prestige and influence of the Harding Administration, 
and foreshadows a popular revulsion at the Congres- 
sional elections in November. 

For the moment the American people are absorbed 
in the destructive confusion into which the Government, 
the mining companies, and the railways have led them 
during the Labor disputes of the present summer. The 
national stoppage of the coal-mines began on April Ist, 
and is only now coming to an end. It was not a strike, 
but a suspension of the nation’s basic industry through 





the refusal of the companies to confer with the miners’ 
leaders, or to renew the expiring wage agreements. Early 
in August a settlement was reached in the bituminous 
fields, and within the past week peace has been made in 
the anthracite fields, upon which depends the entire 
supply of coal for domestic purposes. Victory in both 
regions has been gained by the miners—for the old wage- 
scales are resumed, a constructive policy is promised, and 
the unions, though impoverished, have emerged intact. 
In the meantime the strike of railway shopmen, which 
began on July Ist, has brought the economic system 
within sight of a national deadlock. It seems impossible 
to resist the inference that a disaster has been precipi- 
tated by the President and one of his lieutenants—the 
small-town lawyer whom, with a Middle-Western neigh- 
borliness that is proving costly, Mr. Harding put into 
his Cabinet as Attorney-General. Within a month of 
the strike’s beginning the quarrel between the railway 
companies and the shopmen had been narrowed down to 
the men’s claim for resumption without the loss of 
seniority rights. This being refused by the companies, 
the President appealed to both sides, then threatened, 
but found himself without power to convince or to enforce 
peace. On September Ist he allowed the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Daugherty, to apply in a Federal court for 
an injunction against the striking unions and their 
leaders. The injunction, provisionally, was granted. Asa 
result, the ordinary pacific activities of workmen on strike 
are forbidden, picketing is proscribed, the union leaders 
are in danger of arrest, and the union funds may at any 
moment be attacked. By this extraordinary action— 
which, as a matter of fact, is not an innovation in 
American Labor disputes—President Harding has set the 
entire world of organized Labor against his Government. 

There is, however, no danger of the general strike of 
which Mr. Gompers foolishly talks, for American Labor 
does not contain the elements of solidarity. The country’s 
immediate necessity is coal. A five-months’ mining 
stoppage has exhausted the reserve stocks, and a 
diminished railway service cannot deal with the coal now 
being mined. Industry in many regions of the United 
States is on the verge of paralysis. Mr. Henry Ford 
announces that on September 16th his enormous works 
must close down and his 100,000 men be deprived of 
work, with consequences to the great city of Detroit and 
its dependent industries not easily estimated. And this 
calamity befalls in the face of a national demand for 
motor-cars never at any time excelled. Such is the 
simplicity of government and of economic organization 
in the world’s greatest empire of Capitalism. 

This portentous industvial crisis, however, is a part 
only of the President’s trouble. His Government is 
involved in pledges to the soldiers who were conscripted 
in the war for freedom and civilization. Mr. Harding 
himself is not opposed to the bonus ; but he has tried to 
insist that if Congress adopts the Bonus Bil! it must also 
provide by taxation the means of meeting its obligations. 
The mind of Congress upon this issue may be surmised 
from an incident of the past week. By 33 votes to a 
single dissentient, the Senate affirmed its opinion that the 
soldiers’ bonus should be a first charge against the 
interest to be received on account of the Allies’ war 
debts. Consider, again, the Administration’s ship sub- 
sidy scheme, to which, it was said the other day, probably 
every Senator is in private opposed, but to which, with 
its stupendous dole to the shipping interests, the Presi- 
dent is committed. As to the Tariff Bill, apparently to 
be passed before the end of the year, description and 
comment at ; alike almost impossible. The bill has gone 
through the Senate, and is now being dealt with in 
committee of the two Houses. Until it re-emerges we 
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cannot guess at its definitive form ; but evidently it is to 
contain ruinous duties on sugar and other essential 
foodstuffs, and imposts on wool that have staggered the 
business community ; while its general scheme of foster- 
ing American industry and facilitating American com- 
merce accords in the main with the economic vision of 
a Western farmer in the pioneer epoch when the great 
spaces were being won and America was gloriously self- 
sufficient. Mr. Harding and the Republicans are to be 
judged by the electorate this autumn. ‘They are at 
present in full command of the Senate, and in the House 
of Representatives they hold the great majority of 167. 
The mid-term olections almost invariably show a strong 
reaction against the popular decision of the Presidential 
year. Certainly, the Republicans have no reason to 
anticipate that 1922 will, in this respect, be an exception 
to the rule. 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Tuurspay. 

Lonpon has given a ready welcome to her three 
American visitors, Governor Cox, Colonel House, and 
Mr. Vanderlip. Mr. Cox is of the political class, an out- 
spoken and well-purposed man, holding benevolent views 
of the part his country should play in the effort to 
re-fashion the society of Europe. Colonel House and 
Mr. Vanderlip are two of the most helpful and truly 
enlightened of our contemporaries. Not only are they 
deeply and disinterestedly concerned with life, but they 
make far-reaching inquiries into the causes of things. 
They are realists, and they are also skilled men of affairs. 
And they have very definite marks to their credit. If 
Colonel House’s counsel had been hearkened to at 
Versailles, France, England, and Germany might have 
attained a real peace, and the world been shown a 
straighter way out of its political trouble than by the 
tormenting labyrinth of the Treaty. And if ‘‘ business ”’ 
uad followed Mr. Vanderlip’s lead, it might have taken 
a long step on the road to economic recovery. Hence it 
is important to know what these sagacious, trustworthy 
men think of our affairs to-day. Both are deeply con- 
cerned. Mr. Vanderlip especially fears a credit crisis in 
Germany. Colonel House puts his finger on Anglo- 
French relationships. I imagine he disagrees pretty 
stoutly with French policy. But he thinks that France’s 
desire for ‘‘ guarantees ’’ is natural, and that there may 
be no rest for Europe till she gets them. He proposes to 
solve this problem by a defensive pact of which the 
League of Nations, rather than any single nation, would 
be the parent. There is much to be said for this idea, if 
only France can be induced to look at it. But France’s 
thought is purely material. In effect she says:— 
‘“‘ Disband or discrown Germany and I will disband my 
Etat Major. Not otherwise.’’ There comes in the 
pertinence of Colonel House’s advice to Clemenceau while 
the Treaty was in making: ‘‘ Frame such a Treaty as 
that a post-war understanding with Germany will be 
possible.’’ 


Is France, then, completely unreasonable? That 
remains to be proved and seen. There is at least one step 
towards the moderate and the practical. I may say that 
M. Poincaré now accepts a compromise on indemnities. 
He is willing to fix the German payment at £2,500 
millions. In return he demands the cancellation of ths 
French debt. Now that is not far from the British 
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policy, for a fixed and friendly settlement with Germany 
inevitably carries the evacuation of the Rhineland. But 
again a restoration of European credit, much as a poli- 
tical and economic settlement would enhance it, is hardly 
possible without American help. Is that procurable? 


Nort, I am assured, in the form of a direct State 
intervention. Any such hope must be deferred to the 
next Presidential election. But there is American opinion. 
Convince it that Europe is on the road to peace, and the 
path to the American investor may not be so hard to 
find. For America is not easy. Neither her conscience 
nor her political sense is satisfied with the part she has 
played since 1918. And for that reason it is suggested 
that much might yet be done to convince her of English 
pacifism and reasonableness. Take, for example, the 
policy of the Labor Party. It is defiaite on the three 
points of a reasonable German payment, a mutual can- 
cellation of war debts, and the winding-up of the scheme 
of military occupations. Does America realize this? 
I think not. Then it would be wise to give her authorita- 
tive information. In other words, why not sed a Labor 
deputation to talk to America, to her President, her 
public men, her Churches, and her newspapers? 


I racine that the involved ‘‘ Times ’’ situation can 
be described in the phrase that the “ Times ’”’ is in the 
market to the highest bidder, but that the Walter 
family, though no longer possessing a great body of 
shares (most of them were purchased by Lord Northcliffe 
shortly before his death), possess a right of pre-emption— 
that is, of taking the paper over at the best price actually 
offered. I do not know whether this possibility is con- 
nected with the idea that one of our great territorial 
magnates, such as Lord Derby, may enter the field for 
the prize. The greater possibilities are still, I imagine, 
(a) a purchase in the interests of the Coalition (7.e., of 
the Prime Minister), and (+) the ownership of Lord 
Rothermere, who is, or is likely to be, the controlling 
force on the “Daily Mail.’’ As a “ business proposi- 
tion’’ that might be the best available; just as, poli- 
tically, it would be the worst. 


I LaTELy had a brief picture of the state of Ireland 
from one of its afflicted inhabitants. His town is in the 
occupation of a body of Free State troops, and is inter- 
mittently besieged by a body of Irregulars from the 
surrounding hills. Each party has a machine-gun. 
There is much firing and little or no slaughter. The 
Irregulars are unpopular, and diminish in numbers. 
The country folk do ‘‘ not smile on them; but they do 
not tell on them.’’ They are all boys, the average age 
barely twenty-one. They steal and loot a great deal, 
and some of this spoil has been recovered. Several of 
these heroes are fighting because they were disappointed 
of jobs in the Free State Army. They have no policy 
but destruction. It was lately suggested to or by their 
leaders that all the farmers’ crops should be burned, but 
this super-lunacy has not as yet commended itself to the 
rank and file. The Free Staters sadly lack discipline. 
There are no non-commissioned officers, and no salutes 
are given to the officers, who are looked down on by 
some of the old soldiers in their command on account of 
their lack of military knowledge. The Free State makes 
way—but Ireland is “‘ in for a bad time.’’ 


G. R. Sms lived well past and over the time of 
his great success, but his good nature and cleverness, and 
his unbounded fluency in jest, fun, and comic versifics- 
tion, kept him his place in the journalism of equivoke 
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and cockney humor. He dated from the London of 
Dickens and Burnand, and knew its shady and shy sides 
as did none of his later contemporaries. He was a most 
kind, fertile, and amusing gossip, speaking (and feeling, 
I think) unkindly of no man; unserious, deliberately 
and humorously melodramatic, and so given to punning 
that this absurd habit became almost the texture of his 
conversation. Yet he was a man of real parts, and he 
achieved one work of high literary distinction. This 
was his wonderful translation of Balzac’s ‘‘ Contes 
Drolatiques,’’ a brilliant audacity, as rich in style 


as the original, and one of the most diverting books in 
the language. 


I nave received, and acknowledge with many thanks, 
some further contributions to the fund for keeping 
Frankfort students in food and warmth. 
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A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Letters. 


NEGRO FOLK - POETRY. 


Anyone who has had the good fortune to live for a time 
on a Southern plantation of the old-fashioned sort will 
carry away in the mind one memory above all: the sing- 
ing of the negro field-hands. The words, as well as the 
music, of these field-songs are in every case a pure folk 
or community product, dating back to the days of slavery. 
Of individual authorship there is scarcely a trace. Being 
a matter of pure oral tradition, they may vary in different 
districts or in different circumstances. But as examples 
of spontaneous art produced by a race which, sixty years 
ago, was still in the folk-lore stage, they have their 
interest: being, as they are, perhaps the latest purely 
folk-literature in the world. 

Professor Talley of Fisk University (an institution 
established for negro education in Alabama, I think), 
and himself a member of the race he has studied, has 
now collected a large number of these field-songs in a 
volume.* He has, however, confined his selection to one 
side of the negro genius—the secular songs, omitting the 
vastly superior ‘‘ Jubilee songs,’’ or “‘ spirituals,’’ which 
remain as the outstanding contribution of the black man 
to art. Even so, we ought to be grateful to Professor 
Talley, for he has done his work none too soon. The 
number of his race who can recall anything connected 
with the days of slavery is diminishing daily; and the 
modern negro, in most cases, frankly prefers the insipid 
artificialities of opera, or the inane barbarities of jazz, 
to his own native traditional music. Moreover, to think 
of the race, after its transplanting to America, as being 
wholly concerned in religious emotionalism is wrong. 
The black man has other sources of feeling, other reactions 
to life, to him equally as important as the religious 
ecstasy displayed in such songs as ‘‘ Swing low, sweet 
chariot,’’ or ‘‘ Steal away to Jesus.’’ The “‘ spirituals,’’ 
fine as they are, give but one side of his character—the 








*“ Negro Folk-Rhymes.” By Thomas W, Talley. (New York: 
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side that is brought out under the influence of the 
strongest emotion. Professor Tally aims to show the 
other side: the negro’s every-day attitude to life. 

The negro is by nature a creature of highly 
developed instinct, but of small initiative. He is plastic, 
adaptable, quick to take a hint, imitative of any race 
that is his superior in energy, and capable of adjusting 
himself to the most unfavorable circumstances. It is this 
trait that has enabled him, on the American continent, 
to survive not only slavery, but the mad fever of com- 
mercial and economic competition that has followed 
upon slavery. At bottom, the negro is always a 
happy-go-lucky opportunist, ready to take things 
as they come, and with a fund of invincible, good- 
tempered fatalism. His needs are reduced to the 
simplest and most primitive: food, fun, and sex. 
These needs he expresses in bits of song and rhyme, in 
many cases parodied from something he has heard the 
“* white folks ’’ singing, or improvised on the spur of the 
moment, and full of cheerful nonsense. Rarely does his 
imagination take him any further than the primitive 
myth-making of the “ Uncle Remus ”’ stories. He has, 
indeed, but recently emerged from the tribal life of the 
forests, where every animal is looked upon as containing 
a spirit that must be placated. This, and his situation 
as domestic servant, gives him a special love and 
sympathy for animals. His association with the Anglo- 
Saxon has added to him only a shrewd knowledge of the 
ways of white men, a good-natured contempt for their 
hypocrisy, and a sharpened cunning to apply the tricks 
and dodges that are necessary to get around the laws 
and penalties of civilization. 

This collection contains songs revealing all these 
sides of the negro character ; but I would recommend the 
reader to turn to the careful and exhaustive study of 
negro folk-rhymes, which has been unwisely printed at the 
close of this volume, before reading the rhymes themselves. 
in this study Professor Talley has given a complete 
analysis of the subject-matter and metrical rhythm of 
these songs, showing their dependence in most cases upon 
the clapping and stamping that are the American sub- 
stitute for the African drum-beat, or upon the curious 
‘call’? and ‘‘ sponse’”’ of parties of field-laborers 
returning home from work. He also tells something of 
the nature of the instruments employed to accompany 
them, including an interesting discussion of “ quills,’’ 
the Afro-American equivalent of the Greek syrinx. He 
has gone further and pointed out that in the rhymes of 
animal life, as well as in some other cases, the negro was 
unconsciously harking back to memories of his tribal life 
in Africa. It is only after reading this preliminary 
study that a stranger to negro ways and rhymes can 
appreciate something of their charm, when presented, 
as these necessarily are here, shorn of all their proper 
accompaniment of music, gesture, and expression. 

When these and other difficulties, such as the 
phonetic spelling of a dialect, are considered, it will be 
admitted that Professor Talley has done his work well. 
The printing press—no unmixed blessing by any means 
—has done what it could to preserve some fragments of 
these unique and delightful rituals, which are being 
rapidly swept away by other mechanical inventions of a 
more deadly nature. It is true that the printing press 
has not given everything, even of the text. There are 
laws of ‘‘ good taste ’’ to be considered, and consequently 
we have no ‘‘ roustabout songs,’’ except for the example 
on page 145, and even this I suspect to be lopped 
of certain verses of more Rabelaisian flavor. Also there 
are few parodies, because, says Professor Talley, “‘ the 
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words of most negro parodies are such that they 
are not fit for print.”” The Treaty of Versailles or 
the 18th Amendment to the American Constitution 
is printable, but a humble negro parody of a white 
man’s song is not. There are a few serious omissions, 
such as ‘‘ The animals came in two by two, one wide 
river to cross,’’ which, if not a negro rhyme, at least was 
once universally sung by every negro in the South—and 
a good many white people as well. But these details 
apart, the selection is a good one. The ways of printing 
presses are probably responsible for the undue stress laid 
throughout on the passion for food, and, even so, this 
book contains things for which anyone ought to be grate- 
ful, such as the tremendous ‘‘ Frog went a-courting ’’ in 
its entirety, complete; the delicious, ironic love-song, 
‘* Vinie,’’ with its unforgettable lines— 
**T loves coffee and I loves tea, 

I axes you, Vinie, does you love me? 

My day’s study’s Vinie, an’ my midnight dreams, 

My apples, my peaches, my tunnups an’ greens,”’ 
and, finally, the sardonic ‘‘ Bedbug ”’ and ‘‘ Promises 
of Freedom.”’ 

Here, however, another question obtrudes itself. 
When a rhyme becomes current orally among a certain 
people, which is obviously founded on an original else- 
where obtained, how far are we justified in treating it 
as an actual folk-rhyme? Professor Talley has declared 
that he includes few parodies, yet he gives us a negro 
version of the familiar ‘‘ The rose is red, the violet’s 
blue ’’ (p. 128), which is known to all English children, 
and the “ Vinie’’ lines I have quoted above are not inno- 
cent of a similar nursery-rhyme derivation. But he goes 
further than this. The dance-poem “Jim Crow’”’ is 
generally attributed to Dan Emmet, an Irishman who 
was the original ‘‘ negro minstrel,’ and the author like- 
wise of ‘‘ Dixie’’; the song entitled ‘‘ The Old Section 
Boss,’’ on page 64, appears in another and better version 
in Professor Lomax’s delightful book of ‘‘ Cowboy 
Songs ’’; the poem called ‘‘ The Ark ’”’ is merely a cur- 
tailed version of Irwin Russell’s “ First Banjo’’; and 
there are other examples in these pages of obvious 
adaptations of foreign—that is to say, non-African— 
material. Either Professor Talley has been too much 
inclined to accept all that came to him without question, 
or he has been too sparing of footnotes. In either case 
& wrong impression is likely to be obtained by the reader 
unfamiliar with the peculiar conditions under which the 
black race has lived in the South. 

Still, when all is said, we have here a collection of 
much vital, some poetical, and very great historical 
interest. Historical, alas! the negro folk-poetry has 
become, in the lifetime of many of the present genera- 
tion. The “‘ roustabout songs ’’ are now never heard; 
the ‘‘ spirituals ’’ are practised by modern choirs with 
carefully trained voices, though half of their effect 
depends on the untrained sincerity with which they are 
rendered ; the ‘‘ animal-rhymes ”’ vanish, and the “ call- 
and-sponse’’ games are played, if at all, by white child- 
ren. The American negro of the present day either does 
not sing or does not sing anything characteristic. If he 
is uncultivated, an African of Africans, like the poet 
Fenton Johnson, his mind goes back to the “‘ spirituals ”’ 
of bygone days; if he is cultivated, a University product, 
like the poet Claude McKay, he lacks the good-humored 
and unembittered contempt which enabled the unknown 
singer of the past to look upon slavery in this spirit :— 

“Chile, I come from out’n slavery, 
Whar de Bull-whup bust de hide; 


Back dar, whar dis gineration 
Natchully widdered up and died! ”’ 


Joun Goutp F.iercHer, 





Shetches of Travel. 


a.° 
PUGLIA. 


Our party attracted a certain amount of attention, con- 
sisting, as it did, of a negro chauffeur; the two very 
large proprietors of the garage, each carrying a bottle, 
strictly in scale, of Malvasia di Lecce—a delicious local 
wine—and ourselves. The negro spoke good English and 
better Italian. Asked, rather tactlessly, if his home was 
in the West Indies, he answered, with the pride of an 
Imperial race, ‘‘I am a Portuguese.’’ This, unfor- 
tunately, was far from being obvious, and, as we were 
whirled through the streets of town and village, small 
children, with mingling memories of Verdi’s “ Otello,”’ 
of Saracen invasions, and of those corsairs that were so 
dreaded only a hundred years before, pointed at him, 
crying enthusiastically ‘‘ 11 Moro,’’ or, in a more friendly 
way, “Il Moretto.’’ The Portuguese showed no i of 
hearing these allegations, but drove on, wrapped in a 
black mantle of dignity that seemed more Spanish than 
Lusitanian. 

The two proprietors of the garage accompanied us 
out of courtesy—and perhaps a little curiosity. No 
Englishman appeared to have visited Lecce since the war, 
none had ever motored to Gallipoli; where was the 
traditional and expected top-hat of our countrymen? 
Why go to Gallipoli? These questions had evidently been 
well discussed in the past twenty-four hours, if, indeed, 
they had not formed the excuse for a party on the 
previous evening—this was deduced from occasional 
remarks on the part of many fat friends of the two pro- 
prietors, who came, even at this early hour, to see them 
off. The general and final conclusion was that we were 
going to Gallipoli because we had a liking, almost 
amounting to a morbid passion, for Zuppa di Pesce, a 
euphuism for boiled cuttlefish, the speciality of the sur- 
rounding coast. As we glided swiftly past the golden 
facade of church after church, it seemed almost, in the 
swimming light of the early morning, as if we rode down 
an endless avenue of twisted stone pillars, pompous 
bouquets of stone flowers, and cherubs blowing a sound- 
less song of Resurrection from their long trumpets into 
the sparkling air—an avenue as fantastic as Piranesi’s 
Appian Way, a street from some city in another planet. 
Soon we reached the outskirts of the town; the houses 
thinned out, became more simple, and then ended in a 
suburban flourish of the German New Art of 1900-1910. 
One house was particularly noticeable: its doors and 
windows were shaped like horse-shoes, the latter filled 
with the heraldic stained glass associated with the parlors 
of English dentistry ; the whole edifice was decorated with 
such emblems as scrolls of music, conductors’ batons, and 
£olian harps, the home, we presumed, of some retired 
local prima-donna. 

The country now asserted itself with stretches of 
flaming broom ; a flat land it is, with its old, riven olive- 
trees and glittering white houses. Everything in this 
country is painted white—houses, walls, roofs, fences ; 
even the whitewashed trunks of the fruit-trees seemed 
whiter than those in the English orchards; the trees 
themselves were in full blossom, sailing like low clouds 
above the gardens. All these white things glisten over 
the countryside, throwing watery reflections, as mirrors 
do, into any lingering patch of shade. 

The villages are numerous and spotlessly clean, the 
ones nearest to Lecce being the most interesting architec- 
turally, built of the same stone and in the same style. 
Though these places would seem quite empty as we 
approached them, yet almost before we had stopped ‘‘ II 
Moro ”’ was encircled by a crowd of howling children, and 
by some of their curious, but courteous, elders. 
Copertino, Soleto, San Cesario, Galatina, Galatona, 
Nardo—all were built in the Leccese manner, which 
gives such full vent to the expression of the genius of this 
imaginative people. Set in the country, these palaces and 
churches looked so much a part of it that it was impos- 








* The first article, treating of Lecce. appeared in THE NATION AN 
THE ATHENZUM for May 27th and June 3rd. — 
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sible to think of any other form of architecture so suited 
to its surroundings. Though the houses standing alone 
in the a on the outskirts of the villages are all 
dazzlingly white, the chief buildings are built of the 
same gold- or fawn-colored stone that we find in Lecce. 
Each village has churches that are wonderful; and the 
sete care | of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, 

ere the great period for domestic architecture—have the 
inner court and staircase, the masks and Spanish bal- 
conies, that are so delightful a feature of the houses in 
this province. 

In spite of the numerous small palaces in the towns 
and villages, there appears to be only one country house 
as we understand it in the whole of this part of Italy. 
This remarkable house, mostly built at the end of the six- 
teenth century, though there are traces of a much earlier 
castle, is at Cavallino, about four miles from Lecce. 
Alas! it is now more or less ruined. It belonged to the 
Dukes of Castromediano, formerly the richest and most 
powerful family in this district. The last Duke, last of 
his family, was the famous ‘‘ Patriot Duke,’’ who died 
only afew yearsago. This great gentleman made a heroic 
fight against the tyranny of the Neapolitan Government, 
and, though he was offered every bribe and honor, he 
would not hold his peace, but fought on and on, most of 
his early manhood being spent as a galley-slave or 
in the horrible prisons of South Italy. Again 
and again he escaped and fought, though all 
his estates were forfeited, and his followers left 
him. The eventual triumph of Garibaldi in this district 
was really due to Castromediano; but when the unifica- 
tion of Italy came his estates were never restored to him, 
nor would he make application for them. The admiring 
citizens of Lecce made him the Public Librarian, 
but alas! the salary they could give him was only just 
enough to enable him to exist. His house was still left 
to him, and he lived in one room of it in extreme poverty, 
and here he died only a few years ago at a great age. 

The house is a very large one. Through the central 
door you enter a court, faced by a stone statue, nine feet 
high, of a man in armor, On the right is a great hall 
with a painted ceiling. Through the windows, which 
have no glass in them, you can see a painted Roman 
Emperor, in kilts, directing his forces, while gilded 
trophies shine from the wall—but only for a few years 
more can these remain, for the whole house is in a semi- 
ruined state. There is an imposing staircase, with many 
armorial bearings on the wall, and inscriptions to mark 
the various visits of the Spanish-Neapolitan sovereigns. 
There was, a few years ago, an interesting formal garden, 
the only one for miles round, but this has latterly been 
destroyed to make way for a Giardino Inglese. 

The other palaces are not country houses, but small 
town ones. The Bishops’ palaces are usually the most 
elaborate, but, except in Lecce, where there is much 
secular wealth, it is in the churches that all the wealth of 
the people is to be found. 

The prevailing effect of town and village is of the 
Baroque period—not the usual Baroque, but a fully 
developed indigenous one—yet all the churches have 
traces of early work: and each village has at least one 
small church entirely decorated with frescoes of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, most of them, unfor- 
tunately, much damaged. These frescoes, invariably 
more Greek than Italian in feeling, were probably carried 
out by Greek artists, for Greece is only forty miles away 
across the sea. It is, however, often difficult to tell the 
date of these paintings, for the Byzantine tradition 
lingered on for many hundred years in this extremity of 
Italy. In a church in Gallipoli was a fresco, absolutely 
Byzantine in feeling, which represented the martyrdom 
of about twenty early Christians. Many severed heads 
lie on the ground, with a conventional but piteous expres- 
sion; one man is just having his head removed by a 
crescent-shaped sword, while the headless trunk of 
another saint is being displayed to a pleased emperor. 
The latter is seated er a beneath an Oriental 
canopy, wearing a turban like the Grand Turk. The 
bodyguard are dressed in fifteenth-century or early six- 
‘aedeniany clothes. This picture was, therefore, 

robably painted after the destruction of the neighboring 
btranto by the Turks under Achmet Pasha, grand-vizier 





of Mahomet II.; in the summer of the year 1480. Of 
Otranto’s population, which was estimated at 20,000 
people, 12,000 were massacred in the most horrible 
manner, and the remaining 8,000 were sold as slaves: 
This event, naturally, created a profound impression on 
the popular imagination. 

Another chureh, in Soleto, possesses a painted ceiling; 
which, though rude and decadent, is distinctly in the 
Byzantine convention, though it also recalls the paintings 
of the douanier Rousseau. It might have been painted 
in the fifteenth century, but the artist’s signature was ini 
the corner, and the date 1864! 

OsBERT SITWELL. 


(Z'o be concluded.) 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE CASE OF ZAGLOUL PASHA. 

Srr,—Zagloul Pasha has now been taken to Gibraltar on 
grounds of health. There is a world of meaning in this piece 
of news which may be summarized thus: The British 
Government were repeatedly warned of the grave condition 
of Zagloul Pasha’s health, and, very shortly after his 
deportation to the Seychelles, five medical certificates from 
eminent specialists who had personally attended the Pasha 
in Paris, Vichy, Cairo, and England were placed in the 
hands of the Government. All these certificates stated that 
Zagloul Pasha would most probably die if he were not 
removed from the Seychelles, and, what is equally important, 
they all recommended his immediate transference to Vichy 
for the treatment which had been so beneficial to his health 
in the past. The warning given in these certificates was 
ignored, with the inevitable result that the Pasha’s health 
has become so seriously undermined, owing to his detention 
in the Seychelles, that he has now had to be removed to 
Gibraltar. Now as a medical man I have never heard 
Gibraltar mentioned as a health resort where suitable treat- 
ment for an invalid like Zagloul Pasha could be obtained, 
although, unlike the Seychelles, gluten bread may be 
obtainable there. Again, I am informed that those accom- 
panying him to Gibraltar are his cook and his valet, and 
that his colleagues have not been permitted to leave the 
Seychelles. I presume that the languages most prevalent in 
Gibraltar are English, Spanish, and Arabic. Zagloul Pasha 
speaks neither English nor Spanish, and those speaking 
Arabic there are Moroccans who speak a dialect absolutely 
incomprehensible to the inhabitants of Egypt. I had under 
my care in France from 1914 to 1916 Spahi and Algerian 
wounded, and I could understand them no better in 1916 
than I could in 1914. 

These may appear small points, but, in effect, do they 
not make Zagloul Pasha’s detention in Gibraltar amount to 
solitary confinement? 

May I add one more thing? Zagloul Pasha’s colleagues 
now in the Seychelles are far from being robust men. I 
know them intimately, both as friends and as patients, and 
I can assure you that their removal from such a climate is 
no less necessary than that of Zagloul Pasha.—Yours, &c., 

Hamep Maumoup, M.B., Ch.B.Edin. 

P.S.—I shall be pleased to let you have copies of the 
medical certificates referred to above, if you would care to 
see them. 

6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 

September 5th, 1922. 





BOOKS FOR HUNGARY. 

Stz,—I have just returned from an International gather- 
ing at Lugano, and, as one result, would be glad if any of 
your readers possessing discarded text-books on the English 
language would forward them, either directly, or through 
me, to Mrs. Eugenie Miskolezy Meller, Budapest VII., 
Wesselinyi, u. 6, for the benefit of Hungarian students of 
English who are too poor to buy the necessary text-books.— 
Yours, &c., M. E. Farmer, 

Member of the Women’s International League. 

15, Harrow View Road, Ealing, W. 5. 


[We are obliged to hold over « number of letters—Eb., 
Tax Nation anp Tae ATHENEZUM. } 
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The Week in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tue Continental exchanges have been very much steadier 
this week, now that the German Government have been 
granted six months’ grace. There can be little doubt that 
they can find the necessary security for the payment at 
maturity of the bonds accepted by Belgium, and the Belgian 
delegates who are going to Germany to investigate this 
security are not likely to meet with any difficulty. French and 
Belgian currencies have been inclined to improve a little, 
but the weakness of the Greek exchange has been pronounced. 
The New York rate maintains its firmness, the only explana- 
tion for which can be the rapid growth of inflation in America 
and the decline in exports from the United States. There 
has been a slight break in the stringent conditions which 
ruled in the money market throughout August. The dis- 
bursement of some £14 millions in Government dividends 
last Friday hardly made itself felt, and the relaxation did 
not come until Tuesday, when funds held up by some of the 
banks were released. Yesterday’s revenue return showed 
that the Government had to borrow only £74 millions from 
the Bank towards meeting its dividend payments, another 
£4 millions being obtained from public departments. The 
national accounts, by the way, are, up to date, in a rather 
encouraging position. Revenue up to Saturday last is only 
£38 millions short of the amount received in the correspond- 
ing period of last year, while expenditure is £130 millions 
less than at this time a year ago. The Stock markets have 
lost some of the pessimism of last week, but movements are 
still irregular from day to day. The public is apparently 
doing little, and movements are principally the result 
of professional operations. Anglo-Persian Oils have enjoyed 
a spurt of activity, though prices have given way a little 
from the best. The market seems to be imbued with 
optimistic ideas as to the future possibilities of the concern, 
which may or may not materialize. So far, however, it has 
an excellent record, and can at present show a strong financial 
position. 


THe Pre-War SETTLEMENT. 

On Friday last, September 1st, the Stock Exchange 
carried through the final settlement of outstanding pre-war 
liabilities, and thereby practically returns to the position in 
which it stood before the outbreak of war, the only legacy of 
the war period being the retention of cash dealings in the 
Consol market. Estimates of the account outstanding at the 
end of July, 1914, varied from £80 to £200 millions, the 
latter figure being generally considered to be the more 
accurate, but by the process of time this amount was reduced 
to the neighborhood of £3 millions. In the last days of 
August considerable selling of gilt-edged stocks in connection 
with the approach of Friday’s settlement was reported, and 
this gave rise to anxiety in some quarters that the final 
liquidation of the account would not pass off without diffi- 
culty. These forebodings, however, proved to be unwar- 
ranted, and no failures were announced. Members of the 
Stock Exchange are justified in the satisfaction which they 
can derive from the fact that the House emerges from the 
difficult war and post-war period with so little tangible 
damage. The appreciation in security values during the 
past twelve months has undoubtedly saved the situation for 
many who have been carrying over their commitments since 
pre-war days, and although in come instances, such as Grand 
Trunks, there is a disastrous discrepancy between present 
prices and those of July, 1914, such cases are few and far 
between ; and in not a few instances no loss has been made, 
thanks to the accumulation of dividends during the entire 
period. 

Tae Mexican Dest ScHeme. 


A detailed summary of the plan of readjustment of the 
obligations of the Mexican Government included in the 
agreement of June 16th last with the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers on Mexico has now been issued by the 
International Committee for the Protection of Holders of 
Mexican Securities. The general provisions of the agree- 





ment were cabled to this country in June, but the list of 
securities comprised in the plan is now circulated, and 
includes the direct obligations of Mexico and the Guaranteed 
Railway and other bonds. The total amounts to 1,000 million 
pesos, and unpaid accrued interest since 1913 makes a further 
400 millions. The arrears of interest up to the end of this 
year are to be funded and certificates issued against them to 
be redeemed over a period of forty years beginning on 
January 1st, 1928. So far as current interest is concerned, 
it is to be gathered that rates varying from 50 to 100 per 
cent. of the statutory rate will be paid until the end of 1927, 
after which full interest should be paid. Towards the pay- 
ment of interest the Mexican Government undertakes to set 
aside annually the entire proceeds of the oil export tax, 10 
per cent. of the gross revenues, and the entire net operating 
revenues, of the National Railways of Mexico. The Inter- 
national Committee ‘‘ unhesitatingly recommends the accept- 
ance of this plan by the bondholders ”’ ; indeed, it seems to 
be a case of Hobson’s choice. Incidentally, the plan has yet 
to be sanctioned by the Mexican Congress. 


Russer REstRIcTION AGAIN. 

The announcement last week of the refusal of the Dutch 
Government to take legal action in connection with the 
restriction of the output of rubber in the Dutch East Indies 
must have acted as a cold douche to the hopes of those who 
anticipated that as an outcome of the resolution passed at the 
International Conference at The Hague in July the troubles 
of the rubber share market were beginning to lift. At the 
Hague Conference, it may be recalled, there was a substan- 
tial majority in favor of restriction and of application to the 
Dutch Government for its support in the matter. A short- 
lived spurt in rubber share prices followed the announce- 
ment; but it was soon realized that without the active 
co-operation of the Netherlands Government no greater 
success could be expected for any further scheme for restric- 
tion of production than had attended the previous efforts. 
Close upon the refusal of the Dutch Government to take any 
action in the matter comes the announcement of a special 
meeting of the Council of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
to be held next week, at which a resolution will be considered 
recommending that the scheme outlined by the Colonial 
Office Committee should be introduced, with the voluntary 
assistance of the British and other interests operating in the 
Netherlands Indies. Some surprise will undoubtedly be felt 
that the R.G.A. should now return to a consideration of a 
plan of voluntary restriction after having definitely turned 
their backs upon it a few months ago. The announcement, 
at any rate, has failed to instil any enthusiasm into the 
share market, which remains as dull as ever. 


New Issvss. 


The new issue market still remains practically empty, 
but this week there have been two offers made, which may 
be taken as harbingers of a busier time next month. Under 
the wgis of Sperling & Co., Crosses and Heatons’ Associated 
Mills, Ltd., are issuing £1,600,000 in 6 per cent. First 
Mortgage Debenture Stock at 98, guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by Crosses and Winkworth Consolidated Mills, 
Ltd. The fixed property on which the issue is secured affords 
sufficient cover, but a further £1,400,000 may be issued, and 
secured on “ additional undertakings, properties, or other 
assets suitable for the purposes of the company ’’—a some- 
what loose phrase. The paid-up capital of the concern is only 
£362,000, which is to be issued to Crosses and Winkworths, 
an amount which seems curiously disproportionate to the 
assets of the concern. The Inveresk Paper Company (1922), 
which is offering £150,000 64 per cent. debenture stock at 
95 and 125,000 8 per cent. preference shares of £1, appears 
to be getting good value for the money it is putting up; but 
a very large proportion of the purchase price is being paid 
in cash. Investors who wish to partake in a new concern 
would be well advised to await a more favorable opportunity 
than is afforded by either of these offers. 


L. J. R. 
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The GAorld of Books. 


I must take the translator’s word for it, and he 
says: ‘‘ Along the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, brisk 
horsewomen and supple horsemen, descending from the 
Arc de Triomphe towards the Porte Dauphine, caracole 
in the silvery morning.’ This is the approach to 
“ Anatole France and His Circle,’’ by Paul Gsell, 
illustrated by Pierre Calmettes, and translated by 
Frederic Lees (Lane, 7s. 6d.). Ag to this approach, * on 
one side of this dignified road opens a tranquil blind 
alley, planted with sycamores, which a diligent pruner 
has trimmed @ la frangaise. It is the Villa Said.’’ So we 


come to the Master. 
* * * 


M. Gsett has collected and recorded the table talk 
of Anatole France and his visitors, and perhaps there is 
not a writer, a savant, or a statesman, to whose 
intimacies we would sooner be admitted than to those 
of the author of ‘‘ Penguin Island ’’ and ‘‘ On Life and 
Letters.’ It would be easy, and quite without profit, 
to dispute over who should be called the greatest 
European now living; but in that dispute M. Bergeret’s 
name would occur constantly, and a disciple could enforce 
its claim with an eloquent case that I should have little 
interest in opposing. The subject of the gossip, fables, 
and anecdotes in this book is 2 remarkable man, and the 
mere fact that one chapter of it records a conversation 
between him and Remy de Gourmont should be enough 
to form long and patient queues for it at the booksellers, 
and the libraries. Yes, M. Gsell actually saw and heard 
two such men larking about (that is what the conversa- 
tion amounts to) with the revered springs of genius, of 
literary genius, just to demonstrate that the sacred things 


do not work. 
* * * 


Tus the immoral pair of them did before a visitor, 
“Mr. Brown, Professor of Philology at the University 
of Sydney.’’ Now, there can be no doubt that Remy de 
Gourmont and Anatole France were there, and that 
they talked just so. M. Gsell does not pretend to 
literary genius, impalpable and indescribable though it 
may be, and so he could never have invented such 
comments on Shakespeare, Rabelais, Cervantes, Moliére, 
and Jupiter. But Mr. Brown, the Philologist of 
Sydney? Was there a Mrs. Harris after all, and did 
she marry again and have such a son? Not that we 
accuse M. Gsell of having invented Mr. Brown, ‘‘ a robust 
man of florid complexion with close-shaven lips and chin. 
The vigor of his muscles proved that he assiduously 





cultivated golf and polo. He wore  gold-rimmed 
spectacles. His red hair, brushed to the front, was as 
stiff as the bristles of a boar.’? Mr. Brown is, indeed, 
the invention of the French comic Press, and, excepting 
there, never had life. It was an affront to the Villa 
Said to carry the sad dummy there, to give cause for fun 
to two great wits. They could have got on all right with- 
out the aid of Mr. Brown’s astonished ‘‘ Oh’s!’’ and 
large yellow boots. It is not strange, perhaps, that in 
a book about a great writer and his associates, which 
will be read wherever people can read English or French 
because its subject concerns that France of the imagina- 
tion which made an instant appeal to the world when war 
broke out, so absurd a picture of an Australian 
scholar should appear; for the French seem the most 
credulous and provincial of people. 


* * * 


Sri1z, if Mr. Brown isa lay figure, M. France is not. 
M. Gsell could not himself have invented the comments 
on life and letters preserved in this book; and in the 
sty anecdotes which now and then occur we recognize 
the veritable way of the Master. Only the author of 
‘““ The Amethyst Ring ’’ is able to manage it in quite 
that way. In the hands of another, the subject always 
appears as unpleasant as the egg which was clumsily 
fumbled to the carpet. With nonchalance which suggests 
that the delicate object has come into his hands 
uninvited and of its own volition, M. France handles it, 
while we watch for it to make the usual accident, as 
though it were a beautiful and indestructible thing of no 
specific gravity. And when we say that the book is full 
of what ought to be quoted, we do not mean those little 
stories, which here might not be in place—they would 
be, so to say, on the carpet, and unfortunate. We mean 
scores of wise asides about books and authors, and politics, 
art, and philosophy. One would like to quote all that 
chapter which describes the meeting of France and Rodin, 
and the whole account of the famous author’s visits to 
the Academy. 

* . * 

Anp then there would be regrets because there was 
no room to quote the chapter ‘‘On Wars.’’ This 
includes the novelist’s own experience as a soldier in the 
Franco-German war; the kind of experience every 
soldier knows, or has heard about when in billets, but 
which civilians have not the courage to believe. ‘‘ At 
bottom, the crowd always looks without joy upon fighting. 
It was Titus Livy’s rhetoric which, above all, distorted 
the ideas of historians. But I do not believe that this 
Paduan was sincere. He knew quite well that nobody 
is glad to run the risk of death. But he said to himself 
that it was necessary to revive the courage of the 
Romans, who were becoming enervated, and so he inflated 
his sonorous periods. . . . It is chance which decides 
battles. As to armies, I suspect that they are all 
mediocre.’’ These conversations in the Villa Said ended 
in August, 1914. They have not been resumed, and they 
will not be. But if M. Gsell can refresh his memory to the 
extent of another volume like this we should feel inclined 
to forgive M. Poincaré almost anything. 

H. M. T. 
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Short Studies. 





THE NICE MAN. 


WHEN a young boy first makes known what he himself 
considers his natural bent for a professional calling, and 
the answer to so many speculations on the part of 
grown-up people is found to be ‘‘ A chimney-sweep,”’ 
it is argued with adult malice that nothing but the 
prospect of weltering in unlimited grime of an unrivalled 
black attracts him. But as likely as not it is as much, 
if not more, the man, and not his trade, that has inspired 
the youngster. Boys worship heroes of two very difierent 
varieties. The first is a literary figure such as 
Allan Quatermain, Sherlock Holmes, or Robinson 
Crusoe, a figure like the heroes of Ancient Greece, 
believed in, but never expected to materialize. The 
second is often one which no respectable grown-up could 
suspect of any sort of heroism, one who is either dis- 
reputable or commonplace, or both. Of course there 
must be some panoply and paraphernalia about the man. 
A Perseus without his ankle-wings, a giant-killing Jack 
without his baldric and horn, is not a complete hero, and 
the vanity of material accessories is a great obsession with 
children. Thus the knife-grinder, the engine-driver, and 
the man at the wheel are popular figures in the eye of 
outh. 

, A landmark of my own boyhood I well remember, 
one who filled me with awe at the grandeur of man’s 
estate. He was a head waiter on the Irish Mail. A tall 
and stately man he was, a living part of the pomp and 
circumstance of the famous train to which he was 
attached. In his bearing he reflected the aloofness and 
austerity of the London and North-Western Railway, and 
(too true, oh, little snob in me) personified the peculiar 
unction of first-class travel. 

Once, when lunching with my parents in the third- 
class dining carriage, my presence had somehow not been 
accounted for in the bill. My mother discovered this at 
the platform of Chester station, and sent me off with the 
necessary money to make good. At that instant there 
was a flourish of whistles and green flags, and the Irish 
Mail slowly began to move London-wards. Standing on 
the portico step of the first-class dining saloon, with arms 
folded and eyes fixed vacantly on the general turbulence 
of the platform, stood the tall conductor. I ran up with 
florid explanations and handed over the money. With 
a gracious bow he accepted it. Owing to this conde- 
scension on his part he was hereafter referred to by me 
and mine as the Nice Man. 

It was probably a year before I saw him again. This 
time we were going from Chester to Holyhead. That 
day the Mail ran in two portions. The first portion was 
the London train in all its glory. The second was a 
jumble of carriages from Manchester and Liverpool, a 
corridorless miscellany, without glamor or romance of 
any sort. My dear parents, on account of the luggage, 
they averred, must needs travel in the second portion. 
The first portion lay drawn up along the platform in all 
its white and gold splendor, its mail vans with the Royal 
Arms ard massive, folded catch-nets, its dining saloon, 
wherein the Nice Man must surely be, while all along 
the roof-line was repeated the stirring legend ‘‘ London 
(Euston) and Holyhead.’’ I burned in my desire to go 
by this train, and, having melted the hearts of my 
parents, I was allowed to proceed alone in the first portion 
with half-a-crown to be expended in the third-class 
dining carriage. 

When we had drawn out of the station, challenged 
the echoing girders of the Dee Bridge, and were pulling 
with increasing swiftness over the Welsh Border, the 
repetition of the magic watchword, passed by a silver- 
braided youth, was heard in the corridor: ‘‘ Take lunch 
please?’’ In answer to this summons, I found myself on 
the threshold of the second- and third-class dining 
carriage, and I saw, standing at the other extreme of the 
corridor, none other than the Nice Man. Outside the big 
glass windows the gleaming steam stooped in hoverin 
swirls over the flying sleepers of the up line. Telegrap 





poles, with their lissom, waving spans, swept solidly by, 
and the masterful rhythm of the sixty-foot rail rang in 
all that headlong fabric of motion that conveyed us. I 
felt the awful thrill of one of life’s golden moments passing 
by, and I seemed to see in the spare outline and 
impersonal features of that company’s servant a symbol 
of all the express trains and good things of the world. 
Then, fighting shyness back by inches, I ventured 
towards my hero. ‘‘ Do you remember me? ”’ I said, 
reminding him in the same breath of the surrendered 
half-crown. ‘‘ Travelling what class? ’’ said the Nice 
Man. “‘ Third,’’ said I, burning from head to foot with 
the shame of such a dull disclosure. ‘‘ Show the gen’le- 
man into the Saloon,’’ said the Nice Man. Immediately 
a youth in silver braid appeared and conveyed me into 
the sumptuous coach where the Nice Man personally 
attended. 

For an hour and a quarter perfect bliss was mine. 
Not until we were plunged into the titanic shades of the 
Tubular Bridge did the first shadow of doubt cross my 
mind. But, thenceforward, the lights of glamor and 
romance began to fail. For the word ‘‘ tip’’ began to 
ring in my mind with fearful significance. What search- 
ings of pocket there were! But the hoards of a little 
Eton suit are soon told. In the perfunctory recesses of 
this r ble habit there is none of the grand jumble 
where the unexpected may yet lurk. There was a shilling, 
a cold, white shilling over and above the aforementioned 
half-crown ; nothing more. A tip was a transaction of 
which I had had very little experience, but in my present 
elevated circumstances I knew that such a thing would be 
expected of me. I had heard my father speak of game- 
keepers who would take nothing less than ‘‘ paper,”’ a 
euphuism for a five-pound note. I myself had been tipped 
a sovereign by a wealthy relative. Now, if such riff-raff 
as gamekeepers stood out for five-pound notes, where, in 
the name of Heaven, would my shilling go towards the 
satisfaction of a personage like the Nice Man? No! It 
became painfully obvious that the wretched coin would 
be worse instead of better than nothing. So, when Holy- 
head appeared, I made the bare payment for my lunch 
and, with down-hung head, quitted the scene where I 
deemed that I had not been found worthy. 

Thus, from a point of retirement, when whistles 
were blowing and officials were rushing hither and 
thither, crying out, ‘‘ Keep your seats for the boat! ’”’ 
and panic-stricken individuals, carrying fast-ebbing cups 
of tea and strange remnants of luggage, ran amok on the 
platform, I saw the Nice Man take up his old position 
on the step of the vestibule of the dining saloon with 
folded arms and a look of cold, severe indifference fixed 
on the scurrying throng. Suddenly I made up my mind 
to hazard all. I went up to him and broke into a stery 
of purses forgotten and parents out of reach, pushing 
the shilling gradually towards him till it changed masters. 
He bent down and said something. Confusion deafened 
me, and, as the train began to draw out for the Mail Pier, 
I begged him to repeat it. ‘‘ Much obliged, sir!’’ were 
the healing words of my hero. 

Epmunp VALe. 





Reviews. 


THE POETIC MIND. 


The Tr Mind. By F.C. Prescorr. (New York: Macmillan. 


Tue Professor of English at Cornell University has written 
an interesting book. Its value is negative rather than 
positive; that is to say, it does more towards stating a 
problem than solving it, and perhaps (if we are to be 
thoroughly ungrateful) more towards suggesting how the 
problem ought not to be stated than towards actually 
stating it. That sounds like saying it is a bad book. But 
the subject-matter of Professor Prescott’s inquiry is so vague 
and volatile that any conscientious attempt to define it is 


an advance ; it compels us to decide whether we will, or will’ 


not, permit poetry to be defined in a certain way. 
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Professor Prescott’s position is at least unambiguous. 
The poet, qué poet, is inspired. His work is done by the 
unconscious part of his mind, by a mental process which is 
closely analogous to the process of thought in dreams. 
This process, in which the rational faculty has no part, is 
historically older and, in many ways, more,valuable than 
ordinary waking thought; it attains to a truth that is inac- 
cessible by rational inquiry :— 

“ This i is visionary and imaginative in 
that it ceuee cae AA to the ‘eye of the mind.’ 

It is the older, primary thought; it can be called primitive 

ang child-like. It draws from the deeper unconscious mind, 

and consequently has a character of universality. The 
imagination, in the thought formation the master faculty, 
creates a new subjective reality, parallel to the objective 
reality because it derives ultimately from nature; but above 
it because it is a making over of nature in accordance with 
the desires of the mind. 
The exact critic could greatly find quarrel in some of these 
phrases. There seems, for instance, to be a large assumption 
beneath the logic of “It draws from the deeper unconscious 
mind, and consequently has a character of universality.” 
Still, the subject is one upon which it is extremely difficult 
to speak with logical exactness. We understand the general 
drift of our author's argument. What are we to say to it? 

The first thing to say, it appears to us, is that Professor 
Prescott has accepted, as it were with both hands, the 
romantic conception of poetry. The romantic conception is 
not new, and there is plenty of authority for it from Plato 
and Aristotle through Shakespeare downwards. Aristotle 
said that the poet had either to be “happily gifted by 
nature ’’ or “a bit of a maniac” ; Shakespeare was in agree- 
ment with Plato of “The Symposium” when he wrote that— 

‘“*The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact.” 
There is no doubt that the notion of the poet as “inspired ” 
is of the most respectable antiquity, and that Professor 
Prescott has acted rightly (that is to say, scientifically) in 
making this traditional conception of the poetic mind his 
starting point. The real question is whether he has acted 
rightly and scientifically in assuming that the tradition 
means what it seems to say. 

The word “inspiration” is, in any case, a metaphor. 
It indicates that the poet, like the prophet, breathes out 
words that have been breathed into him, whether by Apollo 
and the Muses nine or the deeper unconscious mind is of 
comparatively small account. Are we to take that metaphor 
literally? The people who first coined it were trying to 
account for an utterance which seemed to them different 
in kind from ordinary human speech; they were trying to 
explain the phenomenon as it appeared to them. But it is at 
least doubtful whether we nowadays are justified in giving 
any particular importance to their account. Our faculty 
for psychological discrimination has been vastly refined, 
so that what appeared to our remote ancestors a difference 
in kind may now quite possibly seem to us rather a dif- 
ference in degree. The phenomenon is the thing. 

When, therefore, Professor Prescott begins by accept- 
ing the traditional account of the phenomenon and not the 
phenomenon itself, he is, consciously or unconsciously, beg- 
ging the question. In such an investigation it is almost 
inevitable that questions should be begged ; but he begs the 
biggest of all. Poetry, he says, is inspired ; and conversely, 
what is not inspired is not poetry. No matter how much he 
labors to give a more definite meaning to this process of 
inspiration, the great assumption of the absolute difference 
in kind remains; nor is the isolation of the poetic faculty 
much diminished by the endeavor to establish a relation 
between it and the dream-consciousness. For, in fact, the 
difference between dream-perception and poetic apprehen- 
sion seems to be as great as that between poetic apprehen- 
sion and ordinary waking perception. There are poets, of 
course, in whose work we seem to recognize a dream-element, 
such as Coleridge and Poe; but, after all, they are not the 
greatest, and they are not even typical. 


Consider, for a moment, the magical lines of “ Julius 
Cesar” : — 


“Brutus: And whether we shall meet again I know not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take : 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 
If not, why then, this parting was well made. 








‘* Cassrus: For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus! 

If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed; 

If not, ’tis true this parting was well made.” 
That seems to most of us high poetry indeed. We might 
conceivably call it inspired in our endeavor to give utter- 
ance to our feeling of its extreme beauty and pathos; but 
we do not perceive in it any dream-element, and it would 
not be natural to regard it as different in kind from ordinary 
human speech. It is wonderful, but it is neither superhuman 
nor subhuman ; and to refer it to some activity of the sub- 
conscious mind would not give us any satisfaction: it would 
seem to be less an explanation than an evasion. 

We are not suggesting that there is nothing mysterious 
about poetry. On the contrary, we believe that even that 
apparently simple passage of Shakespeare is highly 
mysterious. But we cannot believe that Professor Prescott 
has tried to tackle the mystery in the right way. He is, 
to our sense, extremely summary; he works, as it were, 
en bloc. He ascribes all that is distinctive in poetic pro- 
duction to the working of the “ primary, unconscious mind,” 
and he regards the poetic mind as one and indivisible. One 
obvious difficulty is that on a theory of this kind it is hardly 
possible to explain why one poet is better than another, 
or, indeed, why a poet is a poet rather than a lunatic or 
a lover. For, even if we were to grant that access to the 
primary, unconscious mind is essential to the poetic mind, 
we still have to face the question whether the possession of 
the poetic mind makes a man a poet. In other words, are 
we to believe in the “mute, inglorious Miltons’”? We our- 
selves would prefer not to believe in them, though not for 
humanitarian reasons; we prefer to cut them off with 
Occam’s razor: Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter 
necessitatem. 

We can see no other way of beginning an inquiry of 
this kind than to start with the simple fact that poets are 
people who write poetry. The poetry is what we begin with ; 
and since, on the most stringent definition, there are many 
kinds of poetry, it is reasonable to suppose that there are 
many kinds of poetic mind. But if a formula is sought 
which will include them all, it would be better to base it 
on the element (if such an element can be found) which is 
common to all kinds of acknowledged poetry. The dream- 
quality, or rather a quality which leads us to suppose that 
the poetry was not the work of the conscious mind, is cer- 
tainly not common to all poetry; on the contrary, it is 
rather rare. “Kubla Khan” is not a typical English poem. 
Moreover, Coleridge is a good example of the “ inspired” 
poet. Practically all his indisputable poetry was 
written in a single year, when he was twenty-five; 
afterwards there was an apparent decay of the poetic faculty. 
In this Coleridge is a most unusual case; with the majority 
of poets their genius seems to follow the curve of a natural 
growth and decline. Yet Professor Prescott’s theory seems 
to be based on the Coleridges rather than the Chaucers, 
the Spensers, the Shakespeares, and the Keatses. That is 
because the later Romantics were more self-conscious of 
themselves as poets, and talked a good deal more about their 
activity than poets had done before them. Professor Pres- 
cott, before trusting to the poets’ account of their own 
processes, ought to have considered the comparative value 
of their testimony. 

No doubt what used to be called “ unconscious cerebra- 
tion” plays a great part in poetical creation ; but to equate 
the two, and declare that all poetry is the work of the 
“ primary, unconscious mind,” seems an unscientific method, 
and one that cannot lead to any valuable conclusion. What 
is posited as a mystery at the beginning must remain a 
mystery at the end. It is not the kinship between the dream- 
consciousness and the poetic consciousness which interests 
us, but the difference between them ; for the one produces 
dreams and the other poetry, and these, in spite of the 
metaphors of critics, are totally different things. So it 
is that Professor Prescott’s most valuable chapters are those 
in which he discusses, not the nature of the poetic mind, 
but the means by which it finds expression. His pages on 
“The Imagination” and on “Symbols and Figures” are 
really suggestive, and we urge the author to make a detailed 
study of what Coleridge called “the language of the imagi- 
nation.” He could, we believe, write a most valuable book 
on the subject. As it is, we feel that by extending the scope 
of his inquiry he has lessened its significance; for, though 
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it may be true in some sense that (as he writes) “the clown 
and the great creative writer fall psychologically into one 
class; both are poets and dreamers, only with difference 
of degree,” it is a truth without import. Poets, as we have 
said, are people who write poetry ; and it is about the minds 
of these that we are curious. 

J. Mippteton Morey. 





THE CHRISTIAN WARRIOR. 


Bergson’s Doctrine of Intuition. The Donnellan Lectures 
for 1921. By A. A. Lucs, M.C., D.D., Captain Late 12th 
Royal Irish Rifles; Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuis book is interesting as the work of a gallant divine who, 
in these tedious days of peace, has been driven to seek other 
methods of promoting Christian knowledge than those 
employed by the Royal Irish Rifles. He argues—rightly, as 
we think—that the spirit of Irish Protestantism (not 
mentioned by name, but implicit throughout the book) can 
find support in Bergson’s philosophy. Recommending 
Bergsonian intuition as against the mere intellect, he 
says :— 

‘* When the call to arms came seven years ago, I doubt 
if many young men took a purely rational view of the 
situation. Very few of our young intellectuals stopped to 
weigh the ‘pros and cons.’ . . . The prudent calculations of 
intelligence went by the board when intuition spoke.” 

It is interesting to have this admission, from one who 
ought to know, that it was not intelligence that led people to 
decide against the conscientious objectors. 

Bergson’s “intuition,” in the opinion of the present 
reviewer, is nothing but an invitation to abandon self-control 
in certain cases in which it is painful. Whenever we 
ardently desire to do something of which intelligence shows 
that the consequences will be disagreeable—e.g., to pull the 
nose of an offensive passenger in a tram—our desire at once 
suggests to us all sorts of “higher goods” which are to be 
secured by the vindication of right. Since the matter will 
not bear thinking out, we believe we have a mystic intuition, 
which sees deeper than the mere analytic intellect. 
Bergson’s business is to flatter this belief, and thus 
encourage us to think that we are immortal and free, that 
all Germans are vile, and that Russians deserve nothing 
better than death by starvation. M. Bergson has been 
unusually bitter against the Germans, even for a French- 
man; and at a critical moment he helped to persuade 
President Wilson to intervene against the Bolsheviks. 
These are natural results of his philosophy, of which the 
practical outcome is that any pleasant belief must be true. 

The movement is one which extends far beyond 
philosophy. In art it exists as Futurism, in politics as the 
belief in violence. The men who assassinated Rathenau, 
and those who assassinated Sir Henry Wilson, doubtless had 
their “intuitions” just as much as the men who enlisted 
in 1914. The reaction against reason and self-control began 
a good many years before 1914, and had a share in bringing 
on the war. It has gone on growing in strength ever since. 
The French have an “ intuition” that the Germans can pay 
the sums demanded by the Treaty of Versailles. We had 
an “intuition” that Sinn Fein ought to be put down, until 
we found that doing so would add a shilling to the income 
tax. The world will not recover until such considerations 
as fear of a large income tax outweigh those “ deeper” and 
“more idealistic” considerations to which the preachers of 
violence in all parties appeal. And this will not happen so 
long as people allow themselves to be flattered by talk about 
intuition being superior to intelligence. 

We can therefore agree whole-heartedly with the 
Reverend Rifleman when he says of Bergson’s philosophy : 
“Tt is in closest touch with the spirit of the Western world 
of to-day.” But what is that spirit? It is the spirit that 
has starved Germany and Austria and Russia; that has led 
in America to an outbreak of violence, unparalleled even in 
that country, on the part of the supporters of “law and 
order”; that has led to appalling outrages by all parties 
in Ireland ; that has caused us to adopt systematic tyranny 
in India, one single item of which surpasses in horror and 
cruelty the Black Hole of Calcutta; and that makes France 
prefer ruin to any lessening of Germany’s burdens. It is 














odd that anybody should boast of being in harmony with 
such a spirit. But since Dr. Luce has claimed this “ merit” 
for Bergson’s philosophy, let us note the fact and seek else- 
where for something less tainted. 

B. R. 





THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION. 


Modern Developments in Educational Practice. By Jonn 
Apams, M.A., B.Se., LL.D. (University of London Press, 
6s.) 

Education on the Dalton Plan. By H&Len PARKHURST. 
(Bell. 5s.) 

The Rhythm of Education. By A. N. WuITEuEap, F.RS, 
(Christophers. 1s.) 


Wuat a_ tremendously complicated affair modern 
education has become! Once upon a time it seemed very 
simple. You set a boy to learn his declensions, and if he 
didn’t, you whacked him. Somehow, he seemed to learn. 
Nowadays we discover that he is suffering from an Cdipus 
complex, and cannot decline mensa because he has a 
suppressed desire to marry his grandmother. How have 
these changes come about? Young gentlemen used to be 
flogged through the Latin grammar, and presently were 
found denouncing the right honorable gentlemen opposite in 
apt selections from Virgil. Mr. Gladstone even went as far 
as Lucretius, and earlier still Silius Italicus was drawn 
upon. Now no one quotes. Oh, these complexes! And 
then, not so very long ago, elementary schoolmasters, 
taking incredible classes of sixty or seventy boys, regularly 
passed over 90 per cent. of them in the three R’s, to the 
satisfaction of His Majesty’s Inspector. ‘Nine months’ 
grind, and three months’ polish,” wistfully exclaimed an 
old schoolmaster who had survived into the period of 
freedom—‘“ well, we knew where we were then; and now 
nobody knows.” The last sentence is still held to be true. 

In 1775 Dr. Johnson remarked in his celebrated manner, 
“Education is well known, and has long been as well 
known as ever it can be.” What would he say of Professor 
Adams’s volume, which sums up with delightful clearness 
and humor the recent developments in educational theory 
and practice? Nay, what would be said by some very 
reputable and much more recent persons—the present 
members of the Headmasters’ Conference, for instance—if 
they were assembled at a day’s notice and subjected to an 
examination requiring them to show competent knowledge of 
such matters as the differences in the theories of Freud and 
Jung, the nature and purpose of Correlation Formule, 
illustrated by the formule of Pearson and Spearman, the 
nature of an Intelligence Quotient and how it is obtained, 
the practical application of the Hillegas Scale and the Hahn- 
Lackey Scale, the difference between the Gary System and 
the Dalton Plan, and so on? Some might get their class, 
but we fear the majority would be gulfed—if not something 
worse. Yet they are considered educationists of importance. 
Not only is education not “as well known as ever it can be”: 
it now transcends the capacity of any single understanding. 
A man can no more be a specialist in the whole of education 
to-day than he can be a specialist in the whole of medicine 
or the whole of chemistry. He must follow his own line, 
and be content with short views of the rest. 

The value of the book with which Professor Adams (now 
emeritus) initiates his new leisure is that it is/a lucid and 
comprehensive guide to the main activities of modern 
specialists. It is the kind of book that only he could have 
written so well. He has the large vision that can see the 
wood as well as the trees, the joyous assimilative power of 
the born bookman, the interpretative capacity of the 
philosopher, and the expository skill of the practised teacher. 
Professor Adams has produced a perfect Baedeker for the big 
and puzzling world of modern education. 

The most far-reaching of recent developments is that 
which is called the Dalton Plan, from the place of its origin, 
and associated with the name of Miss Helen Parkhurst as 
its great exponent. The Dalton Plan is not new. The small 
village school with its children of all ages and its single 
mistress necessarily anticipated something of the Plan ; and 
one person, at least, can testify to another sort of antici- 
pation over thirty years ago, when a very able but indolent 
master made a class of boys (age 15 to 16) work in their own 
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way with their own text-books and their own allotments of 
time, his part being to explain any difficulties. But he made 
it clear that the boys who demanded explanations would be 
unpopular ; so they helped themselves and helped each other. 
The system originated in his defects rather than in his 
merits, but the boys certainly developed an unusual power 
of initiative and self-reliance in study. The Dalton Plan 
systematizes very elaborately this method which was no 
method, and carries it very much further. It specializes 
upon specialization. Its note is the abolition of the class- 
room. Instead of class-rooms there are subject “ labora- 
tories”; and the pupils, having received assignments of 
work to be done in each subject during a certain period, 
work at their own pace in their own way, in rooms which 
are equipped for single subjects. Thus, the boy who is 
good at mathematics can, if he feels inclined, work off at 
once all his mathematical assignment, and then go to 
the history room and put in extra time there, if history is 
his weak subject. Thence he can pass to the geography 
room, and so on. Miss Parkhurst’s volume is a delightfully 
clear exposition of the scheme—a much more helpful and 
practical .book than the one recently published by another 
American teacher. 

The Plan, as a complete thing, will probably be adopted 
in very few schools—if only because very few teachers will 
be able to stand the strain of the elaborate supervision and 
documentation it needs. In elementary schools, with their 
enormous classes and their paupers’ diet of equipment, the 
thing is frankly impossible. What is possible, however— 
and here lies the real importance of the Dalton Plan—is a 
thorough modification of the old class-room régime. The 
elementary schools were always the best examples of the 
class-room system at its worst. The old elementary 
schoolmaster, whose job depended upon his ability 
to push his class of sixty or seventy children through the 
annual examination, naturally did not try to educate his 
pupils. How could he? He tried to make them “ pass” ; 
that is, he treated them as entirely passive subjects, and, 
developing an extraordinarily skilful technique in the man- 
agement of large numbers, he disciplined them into silence, 
drilled them in the three R’s, and spoon-fed them with tags 
of information, until at last they could perform mechani- 
cally the functions expected of them on examination day. 
The result of this system was that we bred two generations 
of passive, machine-made pupils, who stood, sat, folded 
arms, took up pens, put down pens, took up reading-books, 
repeated definitions and recited lines of verse, all at the word 
of command. For themselves, and by themselves, they did 
nothing whatsoever. They did simply what they were told ; 
and, when they left school, did these things no more, because 
there was no one to tell them. 

The revolt against this old tradition has been growing 
very vigorously: hence the eager interest in the new 
American plan. Most intelligent teachers have long since 
taken advantage of their freedom ; but a tradition dies hard, 
and you can still find many schools in which the ideal is 
that all the classes shall be doing arithmetic at the same 
time, and all the boys in each class shall be working at the 
same page of sums at the same time. Still, these schools 
are growing fewer, and it must always be remembered in 
the teachers’ favor that each elementary school must have 
a complete time-table for the year, approved and signed by 
His Majesty’s Inspector, every deviation from that docu- 
ment having to be solemnly recorded in the log-book. It is 
an old trick to blame the unhappy teachers for the crimes of 
their official superiors! 

Professor Whitehead’s very admirable and _ thought- 
stirring pamphlet is still another symptom of change. The 
old (but still surviving) idea of a curriculum, or school 
syllabus, was something very like the medieval monuments 
in churches, where you see, in prayerful attitude, the father 
first, a slightly smaller mother behind him, and, following 
her, a long tail of sons and daughters decreasing in sudden 
and startling perspective. But enlightened teachers no 
longer make syllabuses in which the difference between ages 
is marked only by a reduction in scale; they know that 
different ages have different capacities and instincts. 
Professor Whitehead reminds us that there is no uniform, 
steady advance in the pupils’ progress, but a sort of 
cycle sweeping round through the stages of Thesis, 





Antithesis, and Synthesis (to use the Hegelian names), or, 
as Professor Whitehead calls them, the stages of Romance, 
Precision, and Generalization, each of which sets up its own 
minor eddies. We need do no more than record our admira- 
tion of this essay on the principles of humane education by 
a great mathematician, and commend it to the notice of 
teachers. 

Now comes the tragedy. During the last quarter of a 
century we have been struggling out of the deadening clutch 
of passivity and rigidity. Education has become deeply 
interested in the children, not as mere units in a total, but 
as actual individuals. Our boys and girls really seemed the 
visible hopes of a better future. Suddenly our precious 
rulers, obsequious to the commands of the millionaire news- 
mongers and the “jazz and fizz” world they have created, 
have decreed that Education must be Put Down; so back 
we go to the ill-paid teacher, the pauper equipment, the 
enormous classes, and all the bondage from which a war of 
liberation should have saved us for ever. Decidedly, educa- 
tion is not “as well known as ever it can be.” The last 
people who will know it are those who govern those who 
presume to govern us. The business men and the agricul- 
turists have their eyes on cheap and servile labor. They have 
thought themselves back a century or more into the days of 
juvenile slavery. It’s our children they want! 


G. S. 





THE WORLD OF REPTILES, 


Reptiles of the World. By Raymonp L. Ditmars, 
millan. 18s.) 


THE object of the Curator of Reptiles in the New York 
Zoological Park in his new volume has been, as he rather 
naively expresses it, “to make the book interesting and at 
the same time scientific.” Though sometimes peculiar in 
idiom—Dr. Ditmars uses “appeals to” in the sense of “is 
like ”—and with the abundant crop of split infinitives com- 
mon to scientific writing, it is a very serviceable record of 
existing reptilian life from the point of view of the field- 
naturalist and the student of the habits of captive animals 
rather than of the anatomist and evolutionist, and occupies 
a place midway between Dr. Gadow’s monumental work and 
the very useful handbook—“ Reptile Life”—of Mr. W. P. 
Pycraft. A valuable feature of the book is a fine series of 
two hundred illustrations. 

Reptiles cover so enormous a field—there are five orders 
and nearly four thousand species—that we must expect 
an occasional faultiness in the arrangement and cursoriness 
in the treatment of so prodigal a material. Dr. Ditmars, for 
instance, is far too brief in his discussion of the coloration 
of snakes. There can be little doubt that the brilliant dyes of 
many poisonous species are as much a warning coloration as 
the rattle of the crotaline genus is a noli me tangere, and 
that harmless species—Dr. Ditmars is inclined to be scep- 
tical about this—do imitate the venomous to protect them- 
selves against their natural enemies. A coral snake (Elaps 
fulvius) is imitated by a harmless colubrine species, 
Ophibolus microphilis, as Dr. Ditmars mentions, and 
another coral snake (Elaps corallinus) by Homolocranium 


(Mac- 


semicinctum; while other fangless snakes borrow the 
livery of the deadly watersnakes, and the toothless 
Egg-eating Snake that of the Bug Adder. There are, 


indeed, no more stubborn popular delusions than those 
concerned with poisonous snakes. In reality there are no 
hard-and-fast lines between poisonous and non-poisonous, 
and the squat bodies, sluggish habits, short tails, flat, 
triangular heads, and terrifying appearance of the Vipers and 
Pit-Vipers are an exception in self-betrayal, while the 
ferocious mien and demoniac actions of, say, the Hog-Nosed 
Snakes are so much bluff. It is interesting to notice how the 
self-preserving pretences of defenceless snakes actually make 
for their extinction when they come into contact with man, 
who kills the masquerader equally with the dangerous origi- 
nal. The acquisition of venom is a late specialization among 
snakes (only two. species—of the genus Heloderma—of 
lizards, which differ materially from snakes merely in the 
lidded eyes and the structure of the lower jaw, are veno- 
mous), the most specialized of all reptiles, and the tendency 
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in evolution is towards the increase rather than the decline 
of poisonous species. Some of Dr. Ditmars’s most interesting 
pages deal with the behavior of snakes in captivity, and his 
experiments with cobras (a branch of the justly dreaded 
Elapine family, some of whose members appear to attack 
man without provocation) point to their possession of 4 
certain degree of perceptual inference, 

A fascinating problem is the status of reptiles in evolu- 
tion. Dr, Ditmars might, in this respect, have told us more 
about one of the most extraordinary of living animals—the 
Tuatara “lizard” of New Zealand (Sphenodon punctatum), 
which is being rapidly exterminated. The Tuatara is no 
more a lizard than a tortoise is, and has a distinct Order 
all to itself. This lowliest and most aristocratic of the 
reptiles has a third (functionless) eye; it shares its burrows 
with petrels and the eggs take thirteen months to hatch, the 
development of the embryo being suspended (viz., it hiber- 
nates) during the winter months. The ancestor of the 
Tuatara was the Paleohatteria, a reptile of the Permian, a 
whole geological period before the age of the great saurians, 
and the Order, Rhynchocephalia, to which it belongs is very 
possibly that from which the entire existing races of reptiles 
have evolved. It is a little strange, therefore, that Dr. Dit- 
mars has said nothing about this wonderful living 
manuscript of an inconceivably remote past except in a few 
lines of the introduction. Another antique and highly 
conservative type are the giant tortoises of the Galapagos 
(six species), Aldabra (four), and Rodriguez-Mauritius 
(four) Islands, all, alas! approaching extinction. The tor- 
toises are the most intelligent of all reptiles, but these 
Titans among them have survived practically unchanged 
since the early Secondary Period, before leaping biped 
Dinosaurs had evolved the races of birds. Their longevity is 
no less remarkable than their survival to modern times, and 
it is probable that the representatives now living in the New 
York and London Zoological Gardens will still be basking 
in the sun when European civilization, as we know it, is a 
thing of the past. Crocodiles and alligators are also 
direct descendants of a very ancient lineage, but other orders 
of reptiles show marked features of degeneracy. Snakes, 
from this point of view, are all degenerates (degeneracy 
often accompanies a high degree of specialization), though 
the burrowing forms betray the fact more significantly than 
others ; and among the Amphisbenids of the great Lizard 
Order not only have the limbs and scales gone, but there 
are only vestiges of the pectoral and pelvic arches. Except 
among poisonous snakes, which swarm in some regions and 
account (chiefly the krait, the cobras, and Russell’s viper) 
for over twenty thousand deaths a year in India, the class 
of reptiles, once the lords of the earth, is being speeded-up 
in its decline by man. The Hawk’s Bill Turtle (Chelonia 
imbricata) is unfortunate enough to supply the tortoiseshell 
of commerce, and by particularly horrible methods, while 
the collection of turtles’ eggs by the natives is so wasteful 
that their decrease becomes yearly more noticeable. The 
fate of these and other reptiles, combined with their great 
antiquity and variety of forms and habits, lends a special 
interest to Dr. Ditmars’s book, which worthily and graphi- 
cally supports its subject-matter. 





CONSCIENCE AND WAR. 


Conscription and Conscience. By JoHN W. GRAHAM. (Allen 
& Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue philosophical historian who reads Mr. Graham’s book 
will soon find himself struggling in some pretty deep water 
of political, social, religious, and psychological problems. 
That is undoubtedly a testimony to the value of his book. 
It is a detailed account of the movement against conscription 
during the war, the way in which it evolved and the 
organization which it developed. We are too near the event, 
and too far from the future, to form any trustworthy idea of 
the actual importance and effect of this movement in the 
history of war and liberty. We or our descendants will 


know more about that side of the subject when we or they 
settle down to fight the second great war to end war. The 
historian or observer who is separated by only four years 
from the war and is stumbling blindly among the half-truths | 











of history will probably agree that the movement, both in 
numbers, vigor, and organization, was a remarkable one. 
History is full of records of organized resistance to the 
Government or the State, in which the resisters have 
consciously appealed to the ultimate sovereignty of the 
individual conscience ; organized resistance of a conscientious 
objection to war is, too, not an invention of the twentieth 


century. Yet the events recorded by Mr. Graham seem to 
us to introduce some new element into the history of clashes 
between conscience and the State and into the political 
history of war. The conscience of the “ conchies”” was more 
conscious, the organization more organized than in previous 
cases. The reaction of the State in the conscience clauses of 
the Military Service Acts and their administration also has 
no historical precedent. The general color of the struggle 
was, in fact, different from that of former struggles, and this 
was not merely due to the fact that its background of horror 
and passion was so gigantic. 

Searching about for some explanation of this feel- 
ing that the movement was different in kind from 
its predecessors, we think perhaps it may be found in a 
fact which becomes very clear, not only in Mr. Graham’s 
pages, but in Mr. Clifford Allen’s preface. As 
soon as the No Conscription Fellowship began to organize all 
genuine conscientious objectors to military service, it became 
clear that their members could be divided into two broad 
groups, and that it was the “grounds of objection ’’ which 
distinguished the two groups. The first and the smaller 
class based their objection upon religion; they were the 
Friends, the Christadelphians, the Plymouth Brethren, and 
the few remaining Christians who still accept the teaching of 
Christ as applicable to life; they refused service because 
they believed that according to divine law it was wrong to 
kill or to resort to force. But much the larger class of 
objectors—Mr. Graham estimates that they formed 75 per 
cent. of the N.C.F.—based their objection, not on religious, 
but on political grounds. They were mainly Socialists, and 
naturally many of them came from the extreme Left wing. 
It was these men who gave to the movement its peculiar 
color. If the resistance had been confined to the religious 
objector, it would have had little or no historical significance 
or importance. Official religion, with its Churches, its 
bellicose and patriotic bishops, and its clergymen who cried 
in a loud voice before the tribunals: “I do not know the 
man ”—official religion was so triumphantly and unanimously 
on the side of “killing Germans” that it could safely have 
been left to deal with, and overwhelm with its ridicule, the 
few Christians whom it found, to its horror and indignation, 
still existing. But the political objector represented some- 
thing which even the bloodthirsty clergyman on the tribunal 
(who did not mind how many times the cock crowed when 
he floored the wretched “conchy” with the question: 
“Would you rather kill a German or allow a German to kill 
your mother?”) could not floor. He could not floor him, 
because he stood for a live, a growing, and a dangerous idea. 
This appears most clearly in Mr. Clifford Allen’s preface, in 
which he considers what should be the basis of the conscien- 
tious objector’s objection in the next war. The objector, he 
says, must base his action on a simple and complete denial of 
the right of the State to impose military service, or any of its 
alternatives, under conscription. This denial is only part of 
“a constructive social philosophy,” and is intimately bound 
up with “those ideas of social change which are likely to 
prompt all progressive movements during the next hundred 
years.” Unquestionably, this idea did influence and color 
the actual movement during the war, and it is closely con- 
nected with the growing revolt against that theory of the 
all-powerful State which is translated into the facts of our 
existing society. Perhaps the historical importance of the 
struggle between conscience and conscription during the war 
will depend upon the course which this larger revolt takes in 
the next fifty years. 

Mr. Graham’s book inevitably raises the general ques- 
tion which we have discussed above. The book itself is, 
however, rather a detailed history of the organization of the 
movement and the way in which the Military Service Acts 
were administered. It is an admirable piece of work, and 
forms a document which cannot be neglected by anyone who 
desires to study the history and psychology of the war. It 
leaves one with a sense of profound depression, for the 
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history of the way in which the military, the Government, 
and the tribunals administered the Acts is oné long story of 
illegality, stupidity, dishonesty, and savage brutality. 





WOMEN’S VERSE. 


Poems. By Muriget Stuart. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 
Renascence; and Second April. By EpNna St. VINCENT 

MitLAy. (New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $2.00 each.) 
Daybreak. By FREDEGOND SHOVE. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 
The Serpent’s Head. By Ruru Youna. (Blackwell. 2s.) 
Many Voices. By E. Nessit. (Hutchinson. 4s. 6d.) 
Magnificat. ByS.I.M. (Daniel. 1s.) 


Tres are not what they were. As we repose on the excellent 
settees of Boswell, and read of such exemplary persons as 
Mrs. Masters the poetess, whose verses Johnson corrected 
(“ and, it is said, illuminated here and there with a ray of 
his own genius”), this truth impresses us deeply. Turn to 
a preface by Mrs. Masters to her Poems (of course, on 
Several Occasions), and its quality becomes yet more evi- 
dent: “Not having Compositions of my own sufficient either 
in Number or Value, to constitute a Volume, I have been 
indebted to some ingenious Gentlemen for their contribu- 
tions. . . . Thus encouraged, I ventured upon Publication.” 

The poetesses under notice would not readily, we judge, 
submit their compositions to that magisterial genius 
approached so duteously by Mary Masters, nor, if they did, 
would he find correction so simple. Ingenious gentlemen do 
not appear to have been called in, though by the wording of 
Miss Stuart’s note it might be thought so: “I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the Editors of . . . and to 
Mr. Cecil Palmer, for several poems included in this 
volume.” Miss Stuart’s own verses are thoroughly sufficient 
in number and value to constitute a volume—a volume which 
ought to increase in no uncertain fashion the reputation 
which her previous work has earned. Her power is striking. 
We prefer her poems of indignation to those of idyll, which 
she writes with an unusual fluency and music, but not in 
so directly remarkable a spirit. Musical and eloquent as 
are these illustrative lines— 

‘‘The mind is Beauty’s thief, the poet takes 

The golden spendthrift’s trail among the blooms 

Where she stands tossing silver in the lakes, 

And twisting bright, swift threads on airy looms. 

Her ring the poppy snatches, and the rose 

With laughter plunders all her gusty plumes . . .’* 
they leave us with the sense of accomplishment rather than 
of necessity. The truer poetry in Miss Stuart is less like the 
ornamented lamp and more like the leaping flame, and that 
is when she writes out of the fullness of the heart. An 
ancient saw, but therein, despite all recent brilliance, the 
life of literature seems to be described. Startling is the 
spirit of Miss Stuart’s “New Aspasia,” and “Mrs. Effing- 
ham’s Swan Song,” and “In the Orchard,” and a few kindred 
pieces. Gray never spoke out, we are told: well, whatever 
else may be urged against Miss Stuart, that should not be. 
These dramatic fragments—if we may call them so—of hers 
must be read in their full extent or they will not be realized. 
Their excellence is in their impulse: their defects, which are 
not of any special difficulty to the reader, occur in an 
occasional considered formlessness, where precision might 
have been the better choice. 

The tale goes that Miss Millay was unknown to the 
general American reader until a poem appeared in which 
every stanza closed with the apostrophe— 

‘*Edna St. Vincent Millay! ” 
Whether the use of this accidental second half of a penta- 
meter was the immediate cause or not, her poems have 
certainly succeeded in the world since it appeared. 
“ Renascence,” published in 1917, reached its fourth edition 
last December ; “ Second April,” appearing in July, 1921, 
was reprinted in two months. We believe that they deserve 
this kindness, not often the reward of volumes in verse. 
They show a bold, active imagination at work in the life 
of every day, and able to find its expression in forms not 
less vivid and not more remote. Miss Millay’s poetry is 
a sort of summer shower for the modern mind: sweet to see, 


That is the mood of the poem “ Renascence,” and renascence 
might best describe the freshness which, faintly or strongly, 
is to be met in most of her work :— 


‘* Ali my heart became a tear, 
All my soul became a tower, 
Never loved I anything 
As I loved that tall blue flower! 


‘*1t was all the little boats 
That had ever sailed the sea, 
It was all the little books 
That had gone to school with me; 


‘* On its roots like iron claws 
Rearing up so blue and tall— 
It was all the gallant Earth 
With its hack against a wall! ”’ 
Mrs. Shove’s characteristic poetry does not reduce the 
standard. Its vision is not so lively as Miss Millay’s, but 
in its medieval perspective it is as delightful, though, we 
surmise, to fewer people. The undersong of “ Daybreak” 
is that strange mood which James Thomson divined on the 
autumn wind, declared in “the sudden-starting tear”; its 
scenery, a dream :— 
“Heaven has diamond window-panes 
Lit between flames of day and night ; 
They shine, my soul; look in, my soul, 

God’s palace is alight!” 

These poems, with their singular emanation, are imperfect, 
their inspiration uncertain; but one sees the possibilities 
of the way they take. 

Some passages in “ The Serpent’s Head ” give a kindred 
pleasure. It is not by any means a collection of verse 
achievements, but among the weak lines and halting rhythms 
a welcome radiance is sometimes seen; sometimes— 

‘* Violets there are a vivid blue 
And prickly gorse bright gold ; 
And lark; soar up to Heaven’s Gate 
As Angels did of old.” 

Miss Nesbit’s “ Many Voices’ would be easier to com- 
ment upon were they fewer. It is, no doubt, difficult to 
exclude from a collection verses of a trifling sort which have 
perhaps given pleasure to personal friends; but when they 
are liable to obscure (as in force they do) the qualities of 
more serious endeavors, the decision is worth taking. A 
poem, for instance, that ends— 

**T will be good,” 
might send the poetry reader straight away from this book ; 
and that would be a matter for regret. For Miss Nesbit has 
several moving pieces in which her verse power equals her 
fine sympathies ; pieces which are, on their plane, achieve- 
ments. These lines will show their spirit :— 
*** The child’s face is all white,’ 
I said to God; 
‘It cries for cold and hunger in the night; 
Its little feet have trod 
The pavement muddy and cold. 
It has no flowers to hold, 
And in its soul the flowers you set are dead.’ 
‘Thou fool! ’ God said.” 

“ Magnificat,” lastly, deserves mention not so much as a 
poem—it is too spasmodic and unformed—as a statement of 
the inspiration of maternity. The sincerity of the lines 
overcomes their incoherences. 





Foreign Literature. 


RECENT ITALIAN FICTION. 


Novelli per Un Anno. Vol. III. L’Allegrata. By Luiat 
PIRANDELLO. (Florence: Bemporad. 7.50 lire.) 


Fragilita. By Viraiiio Broccut. (Milan: Mondadori. 8 lire.) 


Il Padrone Sono Me. By ALFREDO PANZINI. (Milan : 
Mondadori. §8 lire.) 

Dove @ Il Peccato 8 Dio. By Mario Puccini. (Foligno: 
Campitelli. 10 lire.) 


APPARENTLY a volume of short stories is at least as popular 
with the Italian reading public as a novel, if not more so, 
judging from the number of them that are published. In 





to hear, to loiter in; and it leaves its “ sweeter undertone.” 








any case, this third volume of the collected tales of Luigi 
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Pirandello will be eagerly welcomed by readers of the first 
two, or of his most original comedy, “Sei Personaggi in 
Cerca d’Autore.” The level is perhaps even better sustained 
than in the earlier volumes. Oddly enough, the first story is 
one of the weakest; but Pirandello has never written any- 
thing better than the second, “ Canta 1’Epistola,” in which 
a theological student who has left his seminary owing to loss 
of faith is challenged and mortally wounded in a duel by 
a fiery lieutenant for calling the lady of his choice “ stupida,” 
to the no small scandal of the village, the real reason being 
that she has trodden upon a blade of grass the growth of 
which he had been watching in rapt contemplation for days. 
“La Patente” deals with the question of the Evil Eye. A 
man who loses all employment on account of it prosecutes 
two people who have made horns against him with the inten- 
tion of terrorizing the public by getting his powers, as it 
were, officially patented. “ Notte” shows a tenderness rare 
in Pirandello. We particularly like the vengeance of the 
Socialist on the mayor who prides himself on his likeness to 
Victor Emmanuel in sending a royal commissioner to super- 
sede him who is even more like “ Sua Maesta.” The volume 
is well varied. 

Virgilio Brocchi is among the best and most readable of 
living Italian novelists, as readers of this journal should 
know. The stories in “ Fragilita”’ are not equal to the best 
of the “Isola Sonante” series, but they are the work of a 
practised hand, admirably written, often witty, and told with 
skill. Frailty in the daughters of Eve does not end in 
disaster in the first story, where the lady’s reputation is saved 
from dishonor, in spite of a missed train, by her old play- 
fellow, who finds it hard not to regret his chivalry, though 
he already has a mistress of his own. In “La Spinta sull’ 
Orlo” it is the mad jealousy of a husband that ends by 
driving his wife into the arms of the doctor who has procured 
his acquittal from a charge of criminally shooting someone 
he suspects. The amazing “La Giostra delle Ilusioni” 
shows us frailty incarnate used by an unscrupulous teacher 
to obtain a coveted post from the Minister of Education, who 
is led to believe that he is seducing an innocent wife. The 
unfortunate Doretta confesses to her delight at having been 
taken for an honest woman for once And so the tales go on. 
The long “Il Cantico” strikes us as less successful than 
many of them. 

Panzini has long been troubled by the refusal of the 
manual laborer to consider the bourgeoisie as workers, and 
now in his own Romagna—why is it that Romagna produces 
s0 much more than its share of Italian novelists ?—he shows 
how the war has affected the question. The story in “Il 
Padrone Sono Me” is told by the peasant lad Zvani, and 
brings out clearly the cleavage of classes which culminates in 
the war. His mother insists on regarding it as the war of the 
“ Signori,” and the patriotism of her mistress only serves to 
confirm her in her opinion. “It was she, the butcher, the 
butcher, who wanted the war with her flag,” she exclaims 
when her mistress’s son is killed at the front. “I want to 
see her suffer. Her suffering and her tears are more than 
bread and wine to me. .. .” Her husband tells her in horror 
that she has the heart of a hyena; but he is at the bottom of 
the intrigues that compel this unwisely patriotic lady to sell 
him her villa at an enormous loss. She is incapable of using 
the tact and deference, so amusingly and characteristically 
described by Signor Panzini, which enable her friends to 
get all they want from the new lords of the earth. “ After 
all, what these good people want is power, and let them have 
it.”” The book is a good and very characteristic Panzini, 
humorous and well written, and essentially individual, like 
all its author's work, 

In “ Dove @ Il Peccato é Dio” Mario Puccini shows us 
the son of a weak, sensitive mother and the grandson of a 
cynical old woman, who prospers by carrying on various 
shady businesses, sent to the seminary by his grandmother, 
who thinks him too like his mother to succeed in the world, 
and feels that it would be as well to have someone to pray 
for her. The boy’s spiritual struggles do not convince us 
altogether. His difficulties seem to us those of a man rather 
than of a mere lad, as does the uncanniness of his insight 
into the motives of those round him. He is tortured by his 
inability to find peace with God, and yet has himself com- 
mitted no sin, is apparently incapable of sin, and actually 
tries to get his companions to teach him to sin as a means 





of making his peace with God. No wonder his superiors, 
who are kindness itself to him, find him something of an 
enigma, and even suspect him of having a sin on his 
conscience. Somehow he connects his condition with his 
grandmother, possibly by heredity, and her immoral traffic, 
of which he has an inkling, and he even longs for her death, 
an event with which the book ends. Perhaps we should wait 
for the sequel, which we are promised, to make things clear, 
The pictures of the boy’s home and of his grandmother and 
her friends interested us as much as those of the seminary. 


L. C.-M. 





Hooks in Brief, 


Social Administration. 
7s. 6d.) 


By Jonn J. CLARKE. (Pitman. 


Mr. Cuarke, who lectures in Liverpool University on 
Civic Law and Public Administration, has prepared in this 
volume a remarkably complete survey of the whole field of 
social administration. Anybody who wants to understand 
how our poor law institutions have grown up, or by what 
stages we have developed a service of public health, will find 
in these pages a clear and concise history of a very compli- 
cated subject. It is curious to reflect that the two great 
experiments in administrative organization connected with 
the name of Bentham’s chief disciple violated all our 
accepted notions of the relation of Parliament to adminis- 
tration. Chadwick was the intellectual force behind the 
creation of a Poor Law Board in 1834, and a Public Health 
Board in 1848, which were both independent of Parliament. 
Public opinion was very impatient of both, and it was found 
impossible to maintain an arrangement so much at variance 
with English ideas of liberty. Mr. Clarke traces the features 
of these two experiments in irresponsible bureaucratic 
administration, and he shows how the Local Government 
Board, and finally the Ministry of Health, grew from these 
beginnings. About a third of the book is historical. In 
the other two-thirds he discusses present problems and more 
recent proposals, such as those that were in the air during 
the time when the country was thinking about reconstruction. 
Some day the nation will realize that problems do not dis- 
appear when they are put out of mind, and when we begin 
once again to face these evils all who want to help by educat- 
ing public opinion will find invaluable material in 
Mr. Clerke’s book: statistics, abstracts of reports of 
committees, records of proposals, and the comments of a mind 
trained by long practice and experience in these subjects. 
Mr. Clarke points out, for example, that the working of 
the Labor Exchange system has encouraged employers to feel 
that they have no responsibility towards the workmen, and 
that this makes it all the more necessary to find a system by 
which each industry shall maintain its workers. Nearly 
a century ago Carlyle urged that the workman ought to have 
something more than a casual tenure in his industry, and 
the complaint he brought against the industrial system still 
stands. 

* * + 


A Family of Decent Polk (1200—1741). 


(Fisher Unwin. 15s,) 


By M. MANSFIELD, 


Miss Mansriexp’s contention is that the Florentine 
family of the Lanfredini, “‘ Merchant-Bankers, Art-Patrons, 
and House-Builders,” and mentioned by Vasari in his 
account of the patrons of Florentine art in the sixteenth 
century, has been “oddly overlooked” by the historians. 
“The least significant footnote of history stirs more than the 
most thrilling and passionate fiction,” she quotes from Henry 
James. This is one of those half-truths which the elect are 
always throwing off. As Miss Mansfield confesses, “the 
threads of the Lanfredini lives are closely interwoven, if 
scarcely very distinctive, with the destinies of Florence.” So 
is Sir John Bradbury, the best-known of all contemporary 
names, interwoven with the destinies of European economics 
in the twentieth century. But a biography of him? It can- 
not be said that the Lanfredini were much more than scene- 
shifters in the successive dramas of Florentine history 
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between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries. One of them 
was elected to the Priorate in 1309. Another, Giovanni 
Lanfredini, was an envoy to the Emperor Charles IV. when 
Bernabd Visconti was plotting a hegemony over Central 
Italy. Later, they were useful adherents of the Medicis, 
and Jacopo di Orsino Lanfredini was a minor factor in 
Medici ambitions in the fifteenth century. The “last of 
the old order,” Lanfredino Lanfredini, was a contemporary 
of Alexander VI., and after him the family sank into rapid 
decay. The portraits in the Lanfredini Palace were 
apparently painted by Piero del Pollaiuolo, but Miss 
Mansfield’s paucity of material is illustrated by the 
fact that she devotes three chapters to a description of 
the progress of Galeazzo Maria Sforza and Bona of Savoy 
through North Italy to Florence simply “to create a living 
atmosphere round the silent walls ”—a graceful excuse for 
irrelevance. And the style is too precious for continued 
enjoyment. There are some pleasant portraits and repro- 
ductions of pictures. 





Sixom the Publishers’ Table. 


Tue first volumes of the “Companion” Shakespeare, 
published by Messrs. Christophers, are ready; and they 
immediately claim attention as a remarkable feat in book- 
production, apart from the textual and annotative merits of 
the edition. They are, in style and price, “ pre-war.” For 
example, “As You Like It” in this series is a volume of 
one hundred and thirty-one pages, in a binding of blue 
cloth, neat and pleasing; the printing is admirable, and 
the distinction between text and notes instantly observable. 
There are illustrations in keeping. The price of this, and 
of each volume in the series, is 2s. net. 

* * * 

Tue plan of Professor J. A. Green, the editor, has been 
to share his expert knowledge in its briefest and most 
attractive form with the ordinary reader—much as Lamb 
with his “Specimens” did, though, of course, the present 
series is of complete plays. Some few words at the outset 
put the reader at his ease historically ; and as the scenes 
close, the foregone is discussed in no more lengthy manner, 
and the sequel suggested as it might be by a friend in the 
theatre. Other enlightenments are appended. In short, 
the title does describe the series. 

* . 

THis autumn Messrs. Heinemann will publish the 
collected Galsworthy in twenty-one volumes, with special 
prefaces and “all the additions”; a new poem, “The 
Dream,” by Mr. Masefield, in a limited edition, illustrated 
by the poet’s daughter; “ Sterne’s Eliza,” a narrative with 
hitherto unpublished letters from the lady to whom Sterne 
wrote his “Sentimental Journey”; and a new version of 
Aschylus in the Loeb Classical Library. These are a few 
instances from an important list. Mr. Masefield also 
appears thersin as author of “ Melloney Holtspur; or, The 
Pangs of Love,” a play. 

* * * 

StupeNnts who have felt the inaccessibility of certain 
literary periods dear to English Schools will learn with 
approval of Messrs. Harrap’s forthcoming volumes akin to 
their recent reissue of Child’s “Ballads.” The three 
companion volumes, to appear shortly, are “The Chief 
Elizabethan Dramatists,” thirty plays with notes and 
memoirs by W. A. Neilson; ‘The Chief Middle English 
Poets,” newly rendered and edited by Jessie L. Watson ; 
and “The Chief Poets of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries,” in editing which Professor Neilson has 
collaborated with Prefessor W. G. Webster. 

+ * * 

MEANWHILE, seven hundred and fifty of the faithful 
will be able to acquire their sets of “The Prose Works of 
Herman Melville,” an enterprise (in twelve volumes) of 
Messrs. Constable’s. This edition is for England and 


America alike. The text reprinted is that of the first 
editions. 
* - * 
Messrs. Cuatro & Wiunpvus, as publishers, and 


Mr. Scott Moncrieff, as author, have almost ready the first 
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instalment of M. Marcel Proust’s “ Remembrance of Things 
Past” in the English translation. The title of this initial 
volume is “Swann’s Way.’ From the same house will 
appear Miss E. B. C. Jones’s third novel, “The Wedgwood 
Medallion,” and “An Unknown Quantity,” by Mr. Gerard 
Hopkins; and Mr. Melbourne Garahan will enter the 
literary stage with a novel of the sea, picturing his own 
experiences in three years of the Pacific. 
* * * 

To “ Georgian Poetry ” and Mr. W. H. Davies’s “ Shorter 
Lyrics of the Twentieth Century’? we have previously 
referred. These will be published by the Poetry Bookshop. 
“The Lyrical Poems of Michael Field” (a selection by the 
recent biographer of the two ladies behind the pseudonym), 
and a first book of poems by Mr. H. H. Abbott, are included 
in the announcements of that house. 

* * * 

Mr. Kiputne’s history of the “ Irish Guards in the Great 
War” will be issued by Messrs. Macmillan. Another large 
work of the kind is the official ‘“‘ History of the 36th (Ulster) 
Division,” which Mr. Cyril Falls (with personal experience 
adding power to his description) has practically completed. 

* * _ 


Messsrs. GraFton & Co. (7 and 8, Coptic Street) inform 
us that they issue, in the United Kingdom, the excellent 
“Booklist” and other publications of the American 
Library Association. 

* * * - 

We have had “Georgian Stories, 1922,” and are to 
have a volume which supplements it in an important way. 
This is “The Best British Stories of 1922.” The editors of 
this annual selection, Mr. E. J. O’Brien and Mr. John 
Cournos, have made their choice after a survey “of all the 
short stories published in eighty files of British periodicals, 
and an equal number of American periodicals, between 
July ist, 1921, and June 30th, 1922. Apart from three 
omissions due to copyrights, it is thought that the year’s 
fugitive stories by British and Irish authors are here 
adequately represented. 

* * « 

“Tue Cuapsoox ” (No. 28) prints several lively and con- 
cise poems by Mr. Humbert Wolfe ; with Mr. Strong’s not less 
vivid lines ‘‘ The Stranger,” and one or two pieces by others, 
they make up a notable number. A rival to Mr. Monro’s 
periodical has appeared, “The Scottish Chapbook,” with 
offices at 16, Links Avenue, Montrose. The rivalry is mainly 
in the name; for the newcomer has more of the literary 
review about it—it aims generally “to ‘meddle wi’ the 
Thistle’ and pick the figs.” 





Che Brama. 


A MASTERPIECE REVIVED. 
Everyman Theatre: “ Widowers’ Houses.” By Bernard Shaw 


Ir is a great pity that there should be any empty seats 
at all in the Everyman Theatre this week. It is really 
worth the little journey to Hampstead to see ‘‘ Widowers’ 
Houses.’’ For this is not only a Shaw play that is very 
seldom acted, it is a play with a good claim to be judged 
the best that Mr. Shaw has written. The enormous vogue 
that came to him soon after “ Widowers’ Houses ’’ was 
produced, the unique position he stepped into and has 
since held against all possible rivals, have not in every 
way favored his artistic development. They have made 
him expansive, and when such a mind and temperament 
expand wonderful riches are, of course, revealed; but 
they have permitted him to indulge his foibles recklessly. 
Digressions, Jongueurs, discussions, paradoxes, petu- 
lances, are all interesting when they come from the pen 
of a Shaw, but, even with the help of that pen, they do 
not improve a drama. 

Contrast ‘‘ Widowers’ Houses,’’ the product of its 
author’s fighting years. What an admirable leanness and 
terseness! There is not a superfluous word; theses 
which in his later phase Mr. Shaw would expound in 
page-long dissertations are burnt into the onlooker’s 
mind by a sentence, a gesture, a confrontation of 
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characters; the drama marches with a straight and 
unrelenting tread to its conclusion. It is amusing—and 
a fine disproof of mechanical theory—to see how a plot 
that again and again relies shamelessly on such thread- 
bare tricks as eavesdropping or the lying-about of 
important documents can yet be a miracle of dramatic 
construction. Certainly, Mr. Shaw here breaks all the 
rules to get quicker to the end the rules are meant to 
serve. One can say all this and still not be near the real 
merit of this great and terrible play. To find anything 
to compare with it we must go back to “ The Song of the 
Shirt,’’ or some of those grim caricatures that “ Punch ”’ 
artists drew in the years when “ Punch’’ was still a 
reforming and humanitarian organ. It shares with them 
the spirit of the danse macabre, the display of the fearful 
death’s head amid the homely or even grotesque details 
of familiar life. Only what is lacking when Mr. Shaw 
blows upon this ghastly pipe is the touch of sentiment, 
of pity, which cannot be kept from the work of a Hood 
or a Leech. Indeed, it becomes in his fingers no longer 
a pipe, but a vitriol-sprayer. The ogre Sartorius; 
Blanche, the most terrifying and ravening of the 
Shavian shrews ; that poor shell of a man, Harry Trench ; 
Lickcheese, the burrowing mite in society’s rich larder— 
where can we find human decency in any of them? Even 
William De Burgh Cokane, who foreshadows the more 
genial and mellow humor of the later Shavian drama, even 
this paragon of male old maids, this delicious evangelist 
of “ good taste and savoire faire,’’ is abruptly blasted, as 
though the author grew tired of him. A touch of the 
black wand, and he grins, too, with hypocrisy and avarice. 

It is easy to believe, as Hamlet did, that ‘‘ man 
delights not me, no, nor woman neither,’’ but it is not 
so easy to carry through your cynicism. How soon Zola 
repents, how Anatole France melts before a poor 
professor! Perhaps only a Celt could be inspired with 
the frigid ferocity that breathes through ‘ Widowers’ 
Houses.’’ It pictures a whole civilization in half-a-dozen 
characters, and damns it without reprieve or hope of 
redemption. It will, of course, be objected that 
Mr. Shaw is not a cynic, but a reformer. If he insists 
that individuals can, in our social order, do nothing to 
extricate themselves from the sewers of ‘‘ Widowers’ 
Houses,’’ it is because he is so convinced of a remedy 
by collective action. But that is the man, not the artist. 
Dickens was full to the brim of cynicism and bitterness ; 
yet when he came to sit down to his books he could 
diffuse nothing but joy and geniality. When he 
encountered Sartorius, Lickcheese, and Blanche, they 
took the shape of Patriarch Casby, Mr. Pancks, and 
Flora. In that widower’s house actually dwelt 
Mr. F.’s Aunt! Mr. Shaw may be staunchly hopeful as 
a man, but as a writer he leaves the lands through which 
he passes scorched and withered. Perhaps Ibsen was an 
inspiring force to him when ‘‘ Widowers’ Houses ’’ was 
written, but it is the least Ibsenite work in the world. 
Ibsen knows no hates. When he lays bare the grimy 
recesses of the psychological machinery of man, he acts 
as a tranquillity by his very detachment. ‘‘ So it must 
be,’”’ is the last word with him, But with Mr. Shaw 
it is ‘‘ So it ought not to be.’’ It is his raging against 
the facts that makes his delineation of them so terrible. 
Cold as the passion is, it lifts him to the highest peaks of 
artistic achievement. You cannot doubt it after seeing 
** Widowers’ Houses.”’ D. L. M. 





Sociology. 


VILLAGE CLUBS IN DEVASTATED FRANCE. 


A Frew months ago Mme. Louise Compain, the secre- 
tary of “Le Foyer des Campagnes,” visited this country 
and discovered the existence of the Village Clubs 
Association. For some three years both organizations have 
been working to encourage and develop the club life of 
their rural districts—both have done much good work ; both 
have met with many, yet different, difficulties. 





Shortly after Mme. Compain returned to France the 
Village Clubs Association received a formal invitation from 
‘Le Foyer des Campagnes”’ to send over a deputation to 
inspect the French clubs and, by means of observation and 
discussion, to assist the French organization in its efforts. 
I have recently returned from Paris with the deputation, 
which included Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B., our chairman; Mr. 
Nugent Harris, the head organizer, and men and women 
representatives of county unions of village clubs in Hert- 
fordshire, Lancashire, Norfolk, and Oxfordshire. Although 
the aims which both organizations have in view are identical, 
their lines of development are as different as are the 
temperaments of the two peoples. In England mixed clubs 
are rare, in France they know nothing of the division 
between male and female. La Famille is the unit; it works 
together and takes its relaxation together: the child—as is 
hardly the case in many of our village clubs—is welcomed 
and encouraged, and in every club we visited special play- 
grounds were provided, and the children frequented the club- 
house out of school hours. The mixing of the sexes makes 
for easier administration, and, for this and other reasons, 
should be encouraged wherever possible. 

The French peasant, unlike the English, has never 
been accustomed to any form of club life, and is inclined to 
look at the Foyer with suspicion and some distrust. Had it 
not been for the war it is probable that no such development 
could have taken place. In England successful village club 
life has arisen from the village itself, encouraged and 
fostered, maybe, by external assistance. In France village 
club life is being imposed from above, and has no origin in 
local rural demand. Whilst this need not, of necessity, 
mean failure, it adds greatly to the difficulty of organization, 
and also adds to the expense. 

French clubs have, so far, been established in the 
devastated areas only, and only actual acquaintance with 
these areas can bring realization as to the difficulties which 
confront the zealous workers of “‘ Le Foyer des Campagnes.” 

The first club we visited was at Lassigny—a village of 
the Oise of which not a single house remained intact. The 
inhabitants before the war numbered about 250. Many of 
them remained in their cellars through the campaign, and 
a large proportion of the others have now returned. Where 
these unfortunates live even now it is hard to discover, as 
a few scattered wooden huts and partially erected houses 
are the only dwellings visible. 

The clubhouse, erected last year, is an old Army hut 
more than 150 feet long, divided into kitchens, billiard room, 
games room, library, and central hall (about 80 feet long), 
with a stage and scenery. The whole place is lit with 
electricity, and decorated with a charm and taste rarely seen 
in any village club in England. We were accompanied by 
M. Paul Strauss, the Minister of Hygiene and Social 
Welfare, by the Prefect of the Oise, and an officer repre- 
senting the President. M. Strauss is known to Frenchmen 
as “Papa Strauss,” and was the author of “la Loi 
Strauss,’’ the great post-war law for the protection of women 
and children. As typical of the attitude to children in the 
French club, directly the Minister arrived he was surrounded 
by a dozen or more little ones, chattering to him without 
restraint. Picture this with an English Minister in an 
English village! 

The attitude of the French peasant towards his Govern- 
ment strikes the Englishman as most extraordinary. The 
Englishman has no love and little respect for his political 
rulers—the Frenchman looks upon his Government as 
paternal ; the French Minister is the father of the peasant, 
respected, honored, almost revered. I fancy it is the office 
rather than the man which is the object of respect, increas- 
ing or decreasing according to the personality of the holder. 
It is difficult to visualize Sir Alfred Mond coming to open 
a village club and being received with flags, music, and the 
delight of all the inhabitants, whilst little children run 
around him and one of the smallest reads an address of 
welcome. In the Foyer at Lassigny was prepared for us 4 
five-course luncheon, perfectly cooked and beautifully served 
—and Lassigny is a ruined village in the war zone twenty 
miles or more from the main railway line at Compiégne. 

Before lunch I had a chat with the village schoolmaster. 
He showed me where his old school had stood—a few bricks 
alone remained. Then he took me into his temporary school 
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I. RAILWAYS 


Railways, Motors and Aeroplanes 
—The Future. 

LORD MONTAGUE OF BEAULIEU. 
Present Prospects of British 
Railways. R. L. WEDGWOOD. 
Problems of European Transport. 

SIR FRANCIS DENT, C.V.O. 
Articles by the leading European 
Authorities on the Railway Prob- 
lems of France, Germany, the 
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Industry. R. H. TAWNEY. 
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A Series of Articles on the French 
and German Coal Situation with 
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of Reparation Coal and their re- 
action on the British Coal Industry. 
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The Influence of the War and the 
Ministry of Munitions on British 
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W. T. LAYTON, C.B.E., C-H. 
Post-War Situation of British 
Engineering Industries. 

W. L. HICHENS. 
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with special reference to relative 
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TRAVEL & GEOGRAPHY- 


THE HEART OF ARABIA 
By H. St. J. B. PHILBY, F.R,GSS., etc. 
In two volumes, With Illustrations and 


Maps. 63s. net. 

By a series of chances Mr. Philby found himself for the 
best part of 1918 the sole representative of Great Britain in 
the very heart of Arabia. 

To these chances the world owes this long and deeply 
interesting record of his solitary journey across Arabia from 
the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. He travelled for more 
than half his wanderings over ground hitherto unexplored. 
The full and careful observations made by Mr. Philby and 
his Lae ogre data (on the basis of which the Royal 
Geographical Society has succeeded in charting vast tracks 
of country) make this book in a very real sense a landmark 
in ptoneering literature. 





FINANCE: 





MONEY & FOREIGN EX- 


CHANGE AFTER 19174. 
By GUSTAV CASSEL. | 10s. 6d, 


nts: Abolition of the Gold Standard—Creation of 
Artificial Purchasing Power—The Rise in Prices—The Growth 
of the Volume of the Means of Payment—Arithmetical 
Expressions for Increase in Circulation and Rise in Prices— 
Scarcity of Commodities and its Bearing on the Rise in 
Prices—The Influence of Inflation on Gold—The Exclusion 
of Gold—The Discount Policy and its Efficiency as a Regu- 
lator of the Monetary Standard—The Exchange Rates— 
Deviations from Purchasing Power Parities—Popular Mis- 
conceptions—Relations to Earlier Theories on the Exchanges 
—Inflation after the War—Reform Programmes—The Actual 
Operation and Effects of Deflation—The Retarded Diminution 
of the Circulation—The Problem of Stabilisation—Index. 





FICTION: 





THE OUTSIDER: A Story 


of Paris. 
By MAURICE SAMUEL. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A very moving picture, drawn without sentimentality, of 
Carmen’s passionate devotion.”’—Times Literary Supplement. 

**Real forcefulness of story-telling .. . vivid narrative.” 
—Morning Post. 

“As gripping and moving as the most jaded could 
desire.”—Liverpool Courier. 

“ Brilliant and pathetic.”—Near East. 


LOVE’S LEGEND 
By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of 
* The Soul of the People.” 7s. 6d. net. 


SHE BLOWS! 


A Whaling Story. By W.S.HOPKINS. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“J. J. B.” in The Nation and The Atheneum: “ Mr. 
Hopkins’s title sagerete a book for boys, and so it is; he 
will be a very old boy who does not rejoice over it.... 
The narrative purports to be that of a lad of New Bedford, 
America’s great eastern whaling port, who, in 1872, shipped 
on the whaler Clearchus, bound on a cruise to—almost any- 
where. Though I imagine that Mr. Hopkins was born long 
after the year 1872, he was brought up in New Bedford, and 
has absorbed its atmosphere and lore. There is plenty of 
oil about his book—you almost smell it in the ‘ trying-out’ 
scenes—but never a hint of the lamp. It is the open sea 
all the time. Without affectation he achieves vivid descrip- 
tion; quite simply he gains the most telling effects. The 
eight illustrations are of a quality, and exhibit a knowledge 
of the subject rarely found in the artistic contribution to 
a volume of this sort. I am not going to compare ‘She 
Blows!’ with ‘Moby Dick’ and ‘The Cruise of the 
Cachalot’; I am going to keep it on the handy shelf beside 
them—three of the best, all different.” 








POSTSCRIPT: 


@ The Standard Edition of the Prose Works of 
HERMAN MELVILLE author of MOBY DICK, 
begins publication this month. Twelve volumes, 
ten guineas. Only 750 sets for England and 


America. You are advised to erder NOW. 
Prospectus on application. 

Q PERADVENTURE, the new novel by 
ROBERT KEABLE, author of SIMON 


CALLED PETER. 


will be published on 
September 19th. 
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. ae _THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM 


in an Army hut, far cleaner and better arranged than many 
an old school in an English village. The English, he said, 


were ever welcome in Lassigny, for when British troops ” 


were in occupation and there were no horses or oxen avail- 
able for tillage, they had lent the peasants artillery horses 
for the cultivation of their fields. 

From Lassigny we were taken to Tricot, another 
ruined village some twenty miles away. Here M. Strauss 
formally opened a new Foyer, and was received even more 
rapturously than at Lassigny—a welcome which was 
extended equally to the British deputation. 

During the course of the next two days the deputation 
visited several other Foyers, and in every case was received 
with equal cordiality and charm. In every case, moreover, 
the same outstanding features struck us: the special pro- 
vision for the children and the mothers; the excellence of 
the libraries and the high quality of the literature provided ; 
the appeal to the eye of the member by bright curtains, 
cheerful pictures, and bowls of flowers—features too often 
absent from our own clubs. I have noted the fact that these 
Foyers were housed in old Army huts—huts given free by 
the Government, together with a large site, allowing ample 
room for extension and games. In cases where the land is 
only held by the Government on lease special facilities for 
its purchase are afforded to the Foyer des Campagnes. 
Two years ago the Village Clubs Association approached 
the Prime Minister on this very question, asking that a 
certain number of old huts might be allotted to our villages 
for use as clubs. Not only would our wise and paternal 
Government not give the huts, but it would not even afford 
the villages special terms for acquisition. As a result, 
many villages cannot even now proceed with clubs, as they 
have neither available occupation nor the money to provide 
it in the form of a permanent building. 

The enthusiasm of our reception was unbounded. Before 
leaving France we had the honor of being received by the 
President of the Republic, an honor seldom extended 
to private deputations. M. Millerand, the Ministers 
of Hygiene and of the Interior, the Administrator of the 
College of France, prefects, mayors, deputies, peasants— 
all testified to the feelings of real respect and affection which 
the French have for the English. Wherever our Army had 
been it had made itself beloved. Our points of view, our 
habits and customs, are utterly different, yet in spite of this 
our people are liked and respected. The rift has not been 
one of peoples ; it must therefore be one of politicians. May 
we not find in such social intercourse as I have described 
the true League of Nations—that of peoples and not of 
politicians ? 

Hue Aronson. 





SHorthcoming HMleetings. 


Sun. 10. South Place Ethical Society, 11.—‘‘ Some Recent Critics 
of England,’ Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe. 





The GHeek’s Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


FICTION. 
Binns (Ottwell). The Treasure of Christophe. Ward & Lock, 7/-. 
Dawson (Coningsby). The Vanishing Point. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
Dawson (Warrington). The Pyramid. Heinemann, 7/6. 
Fitzgerald (Eileen). Judith Kersley, Spinster. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
Géniaux (Claire). Un Héros National. Paris, Flammarion, Tir. 
Gibbon (M. Morgan). The Way of the World. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
Grand (Sarah). Variety. Heinemann, 7/6. 
Horn (Kate). The Chrysalis. Stanley Paul, 7/6. 
Jope-Siade (Christine). The Cuckoo’s Nest. Nisbet, 7/6. 
Riley (W.). Rachel Bland’s Inheritance. Jenkins, 7/6. 
Sabatini (Rafael). Captain Blood. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
Sitberrad (Una L.). The Honest Man. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
Simpson (Robert). The Gray Charteris. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 
Thorne (Guy). Fishport. Ward & Lock, 7/-. 
*Wharton (Edith). The Glimpses of the Moon. Appleton, 7/6. 
White (Fred M.). The Man Who Was Two. Ward & Lock, 7/-. 





{We are obliged to postpone acknowledgment of many other books 
recetved.] 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LTD. 
STRONG POSITION. 
THE thirty-first annual general meeting of Furness, With 
Co., Ltd., was held on August 31st at the registered office of 
the company, Furness House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.G) 
Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart., presiding. ; 

The Chairman said :—When I addressed you last a i 
indicated that a difficult period lay ahead of us, and hi 
everyone who knows anything about ye any will agree th 
the past twelve months have Soon just about as epee : 
they well could be. I think, therefore, we may congratulatg 
ourselves upon the results shown in the accounts before 
Naturally, the figures are reduced in comparison with previom 
years, the profit, including the carry-forward, being 

858,554 19s. 4d., as against a corresponding figure 
£955,848 4s. 6d. last year. This is the net profit after chargi 
up all expenses and making provision for taxation. A 
allowing for the dividend on the Preference share capital, 
for the interim dividend already paid on the Ordinary shares 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, we have transferred £200,000 
to general reserve, and I will submit to you at the close of m 
address a resolution that a bonus of 5 per cent., free of incoi 
tax, be paid to the Ordinary shareholders, making a return fo 
the year of 10 per cent., free of income tax. The allocation 
reserve will bring that fund up to an amount of £2,000,000, ¢ 
50 per cent. of our issued Ordinary share capital. As rega 
the dividend, I think it is at a time like the present th 
our shareholders will appreciate the result of our past policy 
of endeavouring to pay a consistent dividend at a fair 
rather than distributing a few high dividends when trade happe 
to be good, and then falling from grace b yan ee at all 
during bad times. These proposals will leave £206,054 19s. 4d) 
to carry forward to the current year’s accounts, as against 
£203,348 4s. 6d. brought in. 

Our capital account remains unchanged, sundry creditors 
down by £700,000 at £3,963,292 8s. 3d. These are the only 
items on the debit side, as we have no Debentures, loans, 
secured liabilities. On the credit side, our ye red and ass 
are increased by about £300,000. Sundry debtors are u 
£330,000, and our cash and bills on hand stand at £1,722,612) 
as against £2,841,334 last year. 4 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and acco 
and the payment of a bonus of 5 per cent., free of income 
on the Ordinary shares was unanimously passed. Y 

The retiring directors and the auditors were then re-elected) 














BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, &c, 





FRANCIS EDWARDS, 5 
BOOKSELLER, 83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, W.1. 
NEW CATALOGUES. Post free on application. 


No. 429. SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN. 
No. 40. ORIENTAL BOOKS: INDIA, CEYLON, BURMAH, 


MALAYA. 
No. 431. STANDARD AUTHORS, LEARNED SOCIETIES, and ENG 

COUNTY HISTORIES, &c. ; 
No. 432. SHORT LIST of BOOKS on AGRICULTURE, GARDENING 

&c., with a SERIES of HERBALS. : 
No. 433. THE HOME: CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ARCHITECTUR 
DECORATION, FURNITURE, &c. a 
No. 434. An extensive COLLECTION of VOYAGES and TRAVELS 
ALL PARTS of the WORLD 





Boks on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,0@ 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in stock. re Books, Fi 
Editions, Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free: mention requli 
ments. Books purchased. — FOYLE’S, 121-125, Charing Cross-ro 

London, W.C. 2. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or Valued for PROBA' 
B By HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. ; 
Telegraphic Address: Bookman, London. 
Established in 1816. 


B 0OKELATES designed and en 
Artist- ‘avers, 27, tcastle Street, 
design exclusive to each client. 





ved by Osborne 
mdon, W.1. An origit# 
Write for particulars, post fre 








AUTHORS’ AGENTS, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are | mag to consider 
place MSS. for early publication. iterary work of all 
dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. Twi 
years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94 Chane 
lane, London, W.C. 2. | 








L F4EN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while 
Booklet free.—Regent Inst., 13r, Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


OURNALISM and SHORT STORY WRITING t 

well-known author and journalist. Private or class le 

tor men and women.—The Misses Neal and Tucker, 52, Bedford-st 
Strand, W.C.2. (Gerrard 1472.) 


T YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully 
promptly execated at home, 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 
ys 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local. Special terms for ¢ 

,000 words. Translations undertaken. — Miss Nancy MacFar! 
ll, Palmeira-av., Westcliffe, Essex. 


























